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In the national chronicle of the ‘‘tumul- 
tuous ’thirties,’? now drawing to their close, 
a significant paragraph is supplied by sta- 
tistics of American collegiate attendance. 
These statistics reveal a very human story. 
They show how the throng of young men 
and women through college gates expanded 
creatly, lowered for a time, and recently has 
expanded again. To some extent, of course, 
these students were seeking a haven in this 
To some extent 
they were in college by virtue of federal 
But more fundamentally the sta- 
tisties testify to the persistent faith of 
America that higher education yields eco- 
nomic and cultural returns for youth and 
for the country as a whole. 


era of economie storms. 


subsidy. 


The accompanying statistics of collegiate 
attendance during the present decade are 
summarized from the articles which I pub- 
lish each December in SCHOOL AND Society, 
the weekly educational journal founded by 
the distinguished psychologist and educator, 
Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell, who is to retire at 
the end of this, his twenty-fifth year as 
editor. It is appropriate that I should 


record my keen appreciation to Dr. Cattell 
for his editorial counsel and also to the col- 
legiate registrars of the United States for 
their prompt and generous cooperation. 


‘ Paper read before the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions, University of 
Chicago, July 12, 1939. 


Heeding the recent reminder of Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, president of the Royal Society, 
that ‘‘mere staring at big figures is childish 
shall report 
facts and statistics and shall also undertake 


if there is nothing more,’’ I 


interpretations which may give meaning to 
recent trends and possibly some indication 
as to future trends. 


PRELIMINARY FACTS AND STATISTICS 


To appreciate more fully collegiate enrol- 
ment trends of the ‘thirties it is advanta- 
veous to consider such trends extending back 
to the turn of the century. In 1900, when 
the population of the United States was 
about 76 millions, the total enrolment in all 
institutions of higher education was approxi- 
mately 238,000, or 313 students for each 
100,000 of population. By the opening of 
the World War, when the U. 
reached nearly 100 millions, there were more 
than 400,000 collegiate students, or 406 for 
each 100,000 of population. 

Attendance dropped when youths of col- 


S. population 


lege and university age flocked to army 
training camps in 1917 and 1918, but soared 
again when peace came. A factor in this 
stimulus, along with the general optimism 
then prevalent, was the success of college 
men in winning officers’ commissions in the 
‘AMPS ; 
ported to their younger brothers. 


returned veterans so re- 
In the 
deeade which General Hugh Johnson has 


training 





oy 
Jog 


termed the ‘‘twinkling ’twenties,’’ the U.S. 
population increased 16 per cent., while col- 
legiate enrolment mounted by 84 per cent. 
sy 1930 more than a million 


there were 


students (‘‘residents of college grade, 
regular session [September to June] only’’), 
reported by the U.S. Office of Education, or 
897 per 100,000 of population.? 

A marked change as to choice of institu- 
tion from earlier decades took place in the 
period from 1900 to 1930. In the elehteen- 
seventies, President Wilkins of Oberlin has 
estimated, ‘‘more than 90 per cent. of the 
students who undertook collegiate work went 
to institutions which were essentially inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences.”’ By 
1934 he found that the independent college 
‘‘onrolls only a little more than a quarter of 
The 


university enrolls more than 40 per cent. of 


the total number of collegiate students. 


the total; the junior college about 15 per 


cent.”’ 


Tue Mayor DEPRESSION PERIOD 

No trace of the financial debacle then be- 
the 
statistics reported by 226 approved universi- 
1929, for 


the SCHOOL AND Society article of that year. 


einnine was evident in registration 


ties ali colleges as of November Le 


The article of December 18, 1930, opened 
as follows: 


Despite 


tendan cC 


the present economic depression, the at- 
at American colleges and universities this 
year shows an upward trend exceeding that of the 
d approaching the pereentage 
The full-time 


institutions from which reports 


past several years an 


increase of the post-war period. 
enrolment at 431 
have been received totals 578,671 for November 1, 
1930. For 
for November 1, 
half per 
time students and the summer session of 1930, are 


126 of these the gain over their totals 
1929, was 19,427 or three and one 
eent. The grand totals, including part 


869,863 for these institutions or an inerease of 


about one over the same totals for 1929, 
The 193] 
2** Biennial Survey of Edueation in the United 

’? 1932-34. Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 9. 

ScHOOL AND SociETY, September 28, 1935, p. 

448, 


per cent, 


figures for more than main- 


States, 
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decrease 


tained the 1930 The 
women students in liberal arts colleges anq 


high. 


departments indicated that where families 
felt the financial pinch some of them eon. 
tinued their sons at college and kept the; 
daughters at home. In_ non-professiong 
eraduate schools and in courses in edueat 
there was an increased attendance in 193]. 
which one registrar explained thus: ‘‘ Many 
students are attending graduate school or a 
teachers college during the depression { 
continue their education while waiting for 
a job.’’ 

By 1932 decreases had started: 4.5 yer 


cent. in the number of full-time students 


and 7 per cent. in grand-total enrolment as 
compared with 1931. As to types of inst 
tutions the decreases were: 51 public unive 
sities, 4.4 per cent.; 46 private universities 
4.3 per cent.; 274 independent colleges of 
arts and sciences, 3.4 per cent. ; 59 technica 
institutions, 7 per cent. 

The lowest level of the major depressio 
era was recorded in 1933. Full-time attend- 
ance in approved institutions then fell 5 per 
cent. below that of 1932; grand-total attend- 
ance, 9 per cent. The latter was due chiefl 
to a drop of 23 per cent. in 1933 summe 
session attendance at the large universities 
There were small increases in 1933 in thr 
professional fields—law, medicine and divin- 
ity. The smallest of the decreases was that 
in liberal arts, only 1.4 per cent. Thi 
heaviest decreases were: graduate schools 01 
arts and science, 13.4 per cent.; universit) 
schools of education and teachers colleges, 
11.9 per cent.; university schools of eng 
neering, 9.9 per cent. ; technological institu- 
tions, 6.4 per cent. Losses of 15.8 per cent., 
10.0 per cent. and 8.8 per cent. were reported 
in university schools or departments 0! 
architecture, journalism and music, respec- 
tively. 

ATTENDANCE FROM 1934 To 1938 


An upward shove from the 1933 low was 
supplied by the U. S. Government in 19:4 
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in help from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. <A total of 94,331 students 
‘n 1.466 institutions received an average of 
$15 a month for work performed at the col- 

ves under FERA auspices. In 
quence the 1934 registration in approved 
‘ustitutions proved to be 5 per cent. over 


conse- 


1932 for full-time students, with an increase 
of 14 per cent. in the numbers of freshmen. 

With 12 per cent. of full-time students 
having spare-time employment through con- 
tinued federal under the 
National Youth Administration, the Novem- 


her, 1935, 


} 


appropriation 


enrolment in approved colleges 
and universities exceeded that of 1934 by 5 
percent. The February, 1935, report of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
showed 110,118 students in 526 junior col- 
wes for 1934-35 as compared with 105,457 
students in 519 junior colleges for 1933-384. 
The freshman tide slackened in 1934. 
Improved business conditions were cred- 
ited with some of the continuing gains in 
enrolment in the autumn of 1936. The in- 
were 6.5 for full-time 
students and 4.7 for freshmen. 
There was a trend toward engineering and 


creases cent. 


per 
per cent. 


with larger numbers also in 


courses In agriculture. 
Although there was a reduction of one 


commerce, 


third in federal grants to needy students, 
the 1937 collegiate attendance increased 3.6 
per cent. over 1936. The brightening busi- 
ness skies of late 1986 and early 1937 were 
reflected in the popularity of courses in 
ommerce or business administration, alike 
in the universities, in colleges of arts and 
Sciences and in technological institutions 
offering such instruction. Commerce fresh- 
men in 1937 exceeded by about 33 per cent. 
those of 1936, which had been 14 per cent. 
greater than in 1935. 

The business recession beginning in the 
fall of 1937 did not have any perceptible 
effect in the collegiate registration of the 
fall of 1938. The percentage of students 
aided by NYA, advanced from 8 per cent. 
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to 9.3 per cent. of the full-time enrolment, 
did not account for this. As compared with 
1937, the 1938 numbers were 6.6 per cent. 
larger in approved institutions. Every state 


in the union reported larger collegiate 


aggregates. 


STATISTICAL TABLES FOR THE PERIOD 
Precisely what these ups and downs of 
1930 to 1938 
mean in terms of the entire period is dis- 
the 
from 


collegiate attendance from 


statistical tables 


the 


closed in herewith, 


built up annual SCHOOL AND 
SOcIETY reports. 

Table I presents a nine-year attendance 
summary of 355 approved institutions whose 
the 


inclusive. By 


are available for each of 
1930 to 1938 


‘‘approved’’ is meant a place on the list of 


enrolments 
vears from 
universities, colleges, technological institu- 
tions and teachers colleges accredited by the 
regional organizations: the Middle Atlantic 
States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, the North Central Association 
Schools, the 
Northwestern Association of Secondary and 
High Schools, the Southern Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools and the in- 


of Colleges and Secondary 


stitutional members of the New Eneland 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Of these 355 institutions, at least 
200 are on the accepted list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, which is a 
national list. 

For the five-year period, 1934 to 1938 
inclusive, many more institutions are in- 
cluded in Table II summaries of their per- 
Table 


ITI shows a summary for the nine geographi- 


centage increases from year to year. 
cal divisions of the United States. Trends 
in freshman enrolment in these recent years 
are presented in Table IV. 

From Table [a ratio chart has been drawn 
representing the relative rates of change in 
attendance at 355 institutions from 1930 to 
1938 inclusive. 





bo 
— 


ANALYSIS OF NINE-YEAR ATTENDANCE 
TABLE 

An analysis of Table I, giving the year- 
by-year numerical figures for 355 institu- 
tions of five types from 1930 to 1938 inclu- 
sive, discloses the following points: 

In the general drop from the high 
attendance of 1930 to the lowest year, 1933, 
the 30 technological institutions (engineer- 
ing, agriculture, applied arts) led with a 
decrease of 13.1 per cent. in full-time stu- 
dents and 14.8 per cent. in grand-total enrol- 

TABLE 


NINE-YEAR ATTENDANCE SUMMARY, AS TO TYPES OF 


Universities Universities 
Public Control Private Control 
(46) (43) 
Year Students Students 
Full Grand Full Grand 
time total time total 
1930 Palys 188,681 285,696 152,458 286,910 
1931. nye 188,604 282,928 158,455 282,982 
1932... aie 180,302 275,870 153,937 260,614 
19 = 172,417 241,940 149,639 239,325 
Bee sare 188,377 270,811 151,167 248,932 
1935 Brose 204,128 289,107 155,440 264,495 
1936 . 221,844 314,942 158,756 280,961 
i k<) 231,544 328,665 163,461 296,502 
SE 247,620 354,854 168,066 304,019 
Per cent of loss 
"33 over 730 8.6 15.3 1.8 — 16.6 
Per cent. of gain 
8 over ’ 1.4 31.0 11.2 22.1 
Per cent. of gain 
8 over ‘'3O 31.2 24.2 10.2 6.0 


ment, followed by the 14 teachers colleges 
with corresponding decreases of 11.1 per 
cent. and 22.3 per cent. 

The attendance loss in universities under 
publie control from 1930 to 1933 was con- 
siderably heavier than in universities under 
private control, viz., 8.6 per cent. decrease 
as compared with 1.8 per cent. decrease for 
full-time students. The falling off in part- 
time students and in summer sessions 
brought the grand-total attendance losses to 
approximately the same level, 15.3 per cent. 
decrease for the public universities and 16.6 
per cent. decrease for the private universi- 
ties. 

The independent colleges of arts and 
sciences did not fare so badly. From 1930 


to 1933 these 222 colleges dropped only 5 
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per cent. for full-time students and 9.9 per 
cent. for grand-total enrolment. 

When the attendance tide changed, the 
universities under public control regained 
their lead as to numbers. From 1934 to 1938 
the 46 public institutions increased 31.4 per 
cent. in full-time and 31.0 per cent. in grand- 
total enrolment. Based on smaller figures. 
the 30 technological institutions exceeded 
this in percentage gains, which were 47.8 
for full-time and 47.6 for grand-total enro)- 
ment. For 14 teachers colleges in this list, 


et 
INSTITUTIONS, 1930-1938. 355 INSTITUTIONS 








Independent Technological Teachers 
Colleges Institutions Colleges 
(222) (30) (14) 
Students Students Students 
Full- Grand Full- Grand Full- Grand 
time total time total time total 
123,769 164,047 46,351 59,550 13,222 29,192 
124,018 161,903 46,178 59,238 14,887 29.724 
119,¢ 1 42,992 54,127 13,517 23,990 
117,é 1: 40,273 50,727 11,748 22,684 
12: 1 44,525 56,881 11,515 21,85 

1% 16: 49,299 64,226 12,546 2 
1: 1 54,628 71,525 1: 2 
Le 1 59,646 7 2 ilé 2 
1 1} 65,825 8 5 2 3 
-13.1 -—11.1 22 
47.8 35.6 0.8 
42.0 18.1 } 





the corresponding increases were 35.6 per 
cent. and 40.8 per cent. 

The 222 independent colleges (ver) 
largely under private control) exceeded tlie 
1934 to 1938 reeord of the 43 privately con- 
trolled universities in full-time students 
with a 17 per cent. increase as compared 
with 11.2 per cent. Because of their consid- 
erable part-time and summer session in- 
creases, however, the private universities 
advanced 22.1 per cent. in grand-total enrol- 
ment, as compared with 18.6 per cent. for 
the independent colleges. 

Over the nine-year period, that is, thie 
November, 1938, enrolments as against tlie 
November, 1930, enrolments, the order as 
to full-time student increases was: techno- 
logical institutions, 42 per cent. ; public uni- 
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es, 31.2 per cent.; teachers colleges, 

Is. 1 per cent.; independent colleges, 15.5 
ent.; private universities, 10.2 per cent. 

It should be said at this point that some 
the larger private universities such as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth and 
Stanford limit their enrolments, and so do 
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of Table IIT present full-time attendance in 
November, 1934, and in November, 1938, 
and the five central columns show the enrol- 
ment increases over the preceding year on a 
percentage basis. In each instance the per- 
centage increase is figured on exactly the 


same institutions for both years in question. 
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a few independent colleges such as Swarth- 
more, Amherst, Williams, Bryn Mawr and 
Vassar, 
striction as to numbers accepted is the medi- 
‘al school of all 
public and private. 


The one example of universal re- 


American universities, 


ANALYSIS OF FIVE-YEAR ATTENDANCE 


As in Table II, the first and last columns 





Nine-year attendance summary as to types of institutions, 1930-1938; 355 institutions. 


The number of institutions here ranges 
from 563 to 593. <As with the 
Table I, the 


gains are those of the technological schools, 


399 institu- 
tions of largest percentage 
with the public universities second and the 
teachers colleges, independent colleges of 
arts and sciences and the private universi- 
ties following in order. 

Upon another basis of analysis, it is found 
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TABLE II 


FIVE-YEAR ATTENDANCE SUMMARY. PERCENTAGE INCREASES FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 1934-1938 






















Full-time ee ee a : oS Ret teas, Ske Full-time 
eclannint Percentage of Enrolment Over Preceding Year Remakes 
1934 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 

Universities, Public ..... 206,055 (55) 9.1 (55) 8.3 (55) &.7 (57) 4.3 (55) 7.3 273,291 
Universities, Private bits 163,539 (49) 1.3 (49) 3.6 (49) 2.9 (50) 2.7 (50) 2.2 184.569 
ee re err ee 169,997 (344) 3.3 (850) 5.4 (865) 4.4 (872) 2.2 (855) 5.3 214,291 
Technological Institutions 60.9231 (47) 12.9 (47) 22-7 (50) 11.3 (49) 8.5 (42) 9.7 81.068 
Teachers Colleges. eee 53,786 (68) 7.4 (69) 4.8 (60) 2.7 (65) 0.9 (67) 17.9 64,587 
OEE Go os Oa a ee 654,308 (563) (570) (579) (593) (569) 817,806 


that each type of institution retains in 1938 — for the nine official geographical divisions of 
the same relative standing as in 1934 as to the United States. 
attendance percentages of the years con- The first and last columns of this table 
cerned : cive the enrolments of full-time students in 

In 1934: 55 public universities, 31.5 per November, 1934, and in November, 1938; 
cent. of the total enrolment; 344 indepen- — the first column for 558 institutions and the 


dent colleges, 25.7 per cent.; 49 private uni- — last column for 567 institutions. 

versities, 24.8 per cent.; 47 technological The first central columns show the enrol- 
institutions, 9.3 per cent.; 68 teachers col- ment increases over the preceding year on a 
leves, 8.2 per cent. percentage basis. The number of. institu- 


In 1938: 55 publie universities, 33.4 per tions varied somewhat from year to year, but 
cent. of the total enrolment; 355 indepen- in each instance the percentage increase is 
dent colleges, 26.2 per cent.; 50 private uni- based on precisely the same institutions for 
versities, 22.6 per cent.; 42 technological both years in question. The figures in 
institutions, 9.9 per cent.; 67 teachers col- parentheses indicate the varying number of 
leges, 7.9 per cent. institutions. 

| . Over the past five years the greatest per- 

GEOGRAPHICAL anions or ENRoL- centage gains have been reported in the West 
MENT URANO South Central Division, composed of the 

That the newer and less heavily populated states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
sections of the country have recently had and Texas. In 1938, the 42 institutions re- 
larger pereentage increases in collegiate porting in this division had 77,350 full-time 
attendance than the older, more populous — students or 9.5 per cent. of the 1938 enrol- 
East is disclosed by Table III, showing per- ment of all divisions. In 1934, the 40 insti- 
centage changes from 1934 to 1938 inclusive tutions reporting had 51,947 full-time stu- 


TABLE III 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY. PERCENTAGE INCREASES FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 1934-1938 





* i > m = * time 
Geographical tigi Percentage of Increase Over Preceding Year Font me 
Division - ——— : 
1934 1934 1955 1936 1937 1938 1938 

New England ....... 54,546 (39) 1.51 (39) 2.25 (40) 2.45 (41)2.76 (41) 3.14 60,850 
Middle Atlantic ..... 135,086 (93) — .38 (94) 7.63 (97) 2.16 (99) 5.19 (102) 3.76 161,648 
East North Central .. 136,777 (106) 4.57 (109) 5.25 (111) 8.97 (111) 3.56 (110) 7.37 180,530 
West North Central. (83) 7.09 (80) 9.10 (79) 6.25 (82) 1.85 (ao) Fit 99,097 
South Atlantic oe (88) 5.37 (90) 5.78 (97) 5.54 (101) 5.39 (84) 4.65 85,408 
Kast South Central .. (41) 9.75 (45) 8.17 (47) 5.86 (51) 0.03 (44) 9.37 42,492 
West South Central .. (40) 13.43 (41) 10.35 (46) 11.07 (48) 7.17 (42) 11.38 77,350 
MGORIBIA: 6icksicv stan (27) 15.89 (26) 8.54 (25) 7.18 (24) 4.31 (25) 6.23 36,044 
te ee eee (41) 9.27 (38) 8.54 (34) 7.16 (33) 5.57 (37) 6.99 74,392 
Totals .. ... 649,494 (558) (562) (576) (590) (567) 817,806 
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nts, or 8.0 per cent. of the 1934 total of 

liviSIONS. 

Second in percentage increases over the 
five-year period was the Mountain Division : 
\ontana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
\exico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. In 1938 

25 institutions reporting in this division 
36.044 full-time students, or 4.4 
+ of the 1938 enrolment of all divisions. 


per 


In 1934, the 27 institutions reporting had 
29 340 full-time students, or 4.5 per cent. of 
| 1934 total of all divisions. 
Next in percentage rises was the Pacific 
Division: Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
In 1938 the 37 institutions reporting 
this division had 74,392 full-time stu- 
lents, or 9.1 per cent. of the 1938 enrolment 
fall divisions. In 1934 the 41 institutions 
eporting had 58,251 full-time students, or 
4.0 per cent. of the 1934 total. 
The East South Central states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
fivures follow: In 1938, 44 institutions re- 
ported 42,492 full-time students, or 5.2 per 
ent. of the total of all divisions. In 1934, 
1] institutions had 32,833 full-time students, 
r 5.0 per cent. of the total of all divisions. 
Figures for the West North Central states 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas are as 
In 1938, 82 institutions reported 
99,097 full-time students, or 12.1 per cent. 
total of all divisions. In 1934, 838 
institutions reported 79,612 full-time stu- 
dents, or 12.3 per cent. of the total of all 


IOLLOWS: 


of the 


ttl 


CIVISIONS. 

Figures for the East North Central states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin follow: In 1938, 110 institutions 
had 180,530 full-time students, or 22.1 per 
cent. of the total. In 1934, 106 institutions 
had 136,777 full-time students, or 21.1 per 
‘ent. of the total. 

The following are figures for the South 
\tlantic states of Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
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and Florida: In 1938, 84 institutions re- 
ported 85,408 full-time students, or 10.4 
per cent. of the total. In 1934, 88 institu- 
tions had 71,102 full-time students, or 10.9 
per cent. of the total. 

Lowest in percentage increases of col- 
legiate population during the past five years 
were the northeastern divisions. The figures 
for the Middle Atlantie states of New York, 
were: In 

full-time 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
1938, 102 institutions, 161,643 
students, or 19.8 per cent. of the total; in 
1934, 93 institutions, 135,086 full-time stu- 
dents, or 20.8 per cent. of the total. For the 
New England states, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, the reports follow: 
In 1938, 41 
students, or 7.4 per cent. of the total; in 
1934, 39 institutions, 54,546 full-time stu- 
dents, or 8.4 per cent. of the total. 


Vermont, Massachusetts, 


institutions, 60.850 full-time 


TRENDS AS TO FIELDS OF STUDY 

As before indicated, the earlier years of 
the depression witnessed small attendance 
decreases in the field of liberal arts study. 
The heaviest decreases were in graduate 
study, education, engineering, architecture, 
ia hl 
rhere 


that 


journalism, music and pharmacy. 


small enrolment increases in 


period in law and medical colleges. 


were 


In tracing trends as to fields of study, the 
most significant measure is that of the choice 
which freshmen—and their parents—make. 
These choices register more immediate popu- 
lar reaction to economic conditions than do 
For the 
later years of this decade, figures are avail- 
able for the number of full-time freshmen in 
these broad fields: liberal arts, and under- 
graduate courses in engineering, in com- 
and in 


the enrolments of upper-classmen. 


business administration 
agriculture. Table IV presents percentage 
changes for 1934 to 1938 inclusive. Analy- 


sis shows the following: 


merce or 


Liberal arts courses—possessing broadly 
cultural objectives and also qualifying for 
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TABLE IV 


;ROLMENT SUMMARY. PERCENTAGE INCREASES FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 1934—1938 


ae Random Percentage of Increase Over Preceding Year 
ou roar 4 4 


Fields 
1934 1934 1935 1936 


Liberal Arts 
Universities, Public 
Universities, Private . 
Colleges 


Tec hnological Insts. 


Engineering 
Universities, Public 
Universities, Private 
Colleges 


Technological Insts 
Commerce 


Universities, Public 
Universities, Private .. 


toriculture 
Universities, Publie 
Universities, Private .. 


Colleges. 


Technological Insts. .. y Be 


admission to medical, law and other profes- per cent. Agricultural freshmen 

sional schools—continue to be the training 4.2 per cent.; in 1938, 4.5 per cent. 

most largely sought by those entering It is of great interest that the indepenie 
American colleges and universities. The colleges of arts and sciences, which for som 
proportion, however, is diminishing. In years have been thought to be declini 
1934, 71.2 per cent. of the freshmen in 480 made larger freshman gains in this fiv 


institutions chose a liberal arts curriculum. — period than did the universities and the tec! 


The percentage dropped several points each nological institutions. Percentage compa 
succeeding year until 1938, when it rose to sons follow: 
69.1 per cent. in 500 institutions. Independent colleges of arts and scicners: 
Freshman enrolments in engineering and In 1934, 36.9 per cent. of the total 14 
in commerce rose markedly during most of | freshman enrolment of 480 institutions; i! 
the five-year period, and somewhat also in 1938, 40.0 per cent. of the total 1938 fresh- 
agriculture. Comparisons follow: Engi- man enrolment of 500 institutions. In 1934, 
neering freshmen in 1934, 13.6 per cent. of 49.5 per cent. of the total of liberal arts 
all freshmen in the institutions having engi- | freshmen; in 1938, 53.6 per cent. 
neering courses; in 1938, 14.9 per cent. Public universities: In 1934, 32.7 per cent 
Commerce or business administration fresh- of the total 1934 freshman enrolment of 4% 
men in 1934, 11.0 per cent.; in 1938, 11.6 institutions; in 1938, 30.7 per cent. of the 


TABLE V 


LIBERAL ARTS ATTENDANCE. WOMEN AND MEN STUDENTS, 1933, 1938 


Women Men 


Per cent , ¢ 
938 : 933 938 
193 Increase 1933 193 


15 Publie Universities 27,575 34,976 26.8 37,191 46,433 
38 Private Universities 3,82 20,166 ‘ 32,369 34,598 
157 Colleges Arts and Science .. 30,110 35,465 8 37,391 45,573 
240 Institutions 74,505 90,607 y 106,951 126,604 
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1938 freshman enrolment of 500 insti- 
s. In 1934, 29.5 per cent. of the total 
ral arts freshmen; in 1938, 27.2 per 
In 1934, 37.7 per cent. of the total of 
eering freshmen; in 1938, 37.3 per 
In 1934, 41.5 per cent. of the total of 
erce or business administration fresh- 

- in 1938, 35.8 per cent. 
vate universities: In 1934, 19.7 per 
f the total 1934 freshman enrolment 
{s) institutions; in 1938, 17.8 per cent. 
the 1938 total of 500 institutions. In 
| 18.8 per cent. of the total of liberal arts 


simen; in 1938, 16.8 per cent. In 1934, 
Ss per cent. of the total of engineering 


t 


ents; in 1938, 12.4 per cent. In 1934, 
per cent. of the total of commerce or 
ess administration freshmen; in 1938, 


5 per eent. 


i 


'echnological institutions: In 1934, 10.7 


‘cent. of the total 1934 freshman enrol- 


ut of 480 institutions; in 1938, 11.5 per 


of the total 1938 freshman enrolment 
0 institutions. In 1934, 43.7 per cent. 
ivineering freshmen; in 1938, 44.9 per 

In 1934, 43.3 per cent. of agriculture 
hiien; in 1938, 45.3 per cent. 


Law, MepicaL, EpucATION ENROLMENTS 


T 
1! 


his excellent study of enrolment trends 
‘U8 institutions, Mr. Trevor Arnett, of 
General Education Board (1938), pre- 


ts tables showing figures for 65 law 


/ 


ls, 49 medical schools and 53 schools of 
‘ation from 1928-29 to 1936-37. 
1w Schools. Of the 1928-29 enrolment 


19.973 students, 36 law schools of public 


If 


ersities had 33.2 per cent. and 29 law 
ols of private universities had 66.8 per 

Of the 1936-37 enrolment of 17,521 
lents, the 36 law schools of public univer- 


‘ies had 43 per cent. and the 29 law schools 


rivate universities had 57 per cent. The 


i ; png 
(Olle university law gain of 1936-37 over 


y 4° 


“S—29 was 16 per cent., while the loss of 


) 


6 
) 





private university’s law enrolment was 
per cent. The loss of all 65 law schools 


5 10.5 per cent. 


Medical Schools. Of the 1928-29 enrol- 
ment of 14,561 students, 26 medical schools 
of publie universities had 49.2 per cent., and 
23 medical schools of private universities 
had 50.8 per cent. Of the 1936-37 enrol- 
ment of 15,333 students, the 26 medical 
schools of public universities had 48.0 per 
cent. and 23 medical schools of private uni- 
versities had 52.0 per cent. The public uni- 
versity medical gain of 1936-37 over 1928-29 
was 2.5 per cent. ; the gain in private univer- 
sity medical enrolment was 8.0 per cent. 
The inerease in all 49 medical schools was 
5.3 per cent. 

Schools of Education. Of the 1928-29 
enrolment of 46,568 students, 38 schools of 
education in publie universities had 48.3 per 
cent. and 15 schools of education in private 
universities had 51.7 per cent. Of the 
1936-37 enrolment of 47,427 students, the 
38 schools of education in publie universities 
had 43.0 per cent. and the 15 schools of edu- 
cation in private universities had 57.0 per 
cent. The loss of 1936-37 compared with 
1928-29 was 9.3 per cent. for the schools of 
education in public universities; and the 
gain for the schools of education in private 
universities was 12.3 per cent. For all these 
university schools the increase for the period 
was 1.8 per cent. Mr. Arnett’s study did 
not inelude state teachers colleges. 


LIBERAL ARTS ATTENDANCE, 1928, 1933, 1938 


Table VI presents a tabulation of liberal 
arts students in 1933 and in 1938 for 240 in- 
stitutions, together with comparative per- 
centage increases for women and for men. 
The data may be summarized as follows: 

Five years after the low year in the 
nation-wide economic depression, the per- 
centage of women in liberal arts courses in 
these institutions was 21.6 per cent. larger 
than in 1933, while the similar increase in 
men students was 18.4 per cent. 

The largest advance in the number and 
percentage of women students was recorded 
in the 45 public universities; the smallest in 
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the 157 independent colleges of arts and 
sclences, 

Men students taking liberal arts increased 
most in the independent colleges and least in 
the 38 private universities. 

Analysis of enrolments from 1928 to 1938, 
presented in ScHooL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 17, 1938, that 
tional universities and 30 colleges for women 
the 


showed in 24 coeduca- 


number of women students in liberal 


arts increased 6.6 per cent. in both types of 
institution. This increase was less than that 


for men students of the liberal arts, which 
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MAINTENANCE OF COLLEGIATE ATTENDAN(E 


Three factors worked toward maintaining 
collegiate attendance during the ’thirties 
One was the sheer circumstance of a lack of 
jobs. This lack has kept many pupils jn 
high school. It has similarly edged on to 
graduates who 


A second 


A 


college some high-school 
would ordinarily not have gone. 
factor was the financial help afforded 1 
worthy, needy college students both by the 
colleges themselves and by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. As to the latter, a somewhat more 


extended statement seems pertinent. 


TABLE VI 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT SUMMARY, 1980-1939 


Elementary 
Enrolment 


21,278,593 
°1.207,007 
5,420 
,229 
765,037 

8, 799 
2,561 
392,561 
617,644 
19,517,644 


was 7.7 per cent. higher in 1938 than in 1928 
in 24 coeducational universities and 10.5 per 
eent. higher in 5 Eastern universities for 
men. 

The conclusion is that, while the percent- 
increase of women taking liberal arts 


age 
courses from 1933 to 1938 exceeded that of 
men, for the decade 1928 to 1938 the number 
and ratio of women in liberal arts have not 
advanced with 


markedly in comparison 


those of men students. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLMENT 

The measure in which, during the ’thir- 
ties, attendance at junior colleges has grown 
is indicated by the following 
kindly supplied by Dr. S. Doak 
of George Peabody College for Teachers: 
1929-30, 436 colleges, 74,088 students, 1930—- 
31, 469 eolleges, 97.631 students, 1933-34, 
521 colleges, 107,807 students, 1937-388, 556 


colleges, 155,588 students. 


statistics, 
Campbell, 


High-school 
Enrolment 


Total 
Enrolment 


4,399,422 
4,769,721 
5,140,021 
5,404,588 
5,669,156 
§,821,847 
5,974,537 

(i 6,045,882 
(Est. 6,356,907 
(i 6,506,907 


25,678,015 
25,976,728 
26,275,441 
26,354,817 
26,434,193 
26,400,646 
26,367,098 
(Est.) 26,438,448 
(Est.) 25,974,551 


26,024,551 


(Est.) 
(Est.) 


(Est.) 


FEDERAL AID FOR NEEDY STUDENTS 


It was in February, 1934, that the Federa 
Government first made funds available for 
needy students in colleges and universities 
During the second half of the academic year 
1933-34 and throughout 1934-35 this aid 
was provided through the former Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. — It 
now ineluded in the broader program of 
National Youth Administration 
handled in each state by a NYA director to 


whom colleges and universities apply for 


and is 


allotments and to whom they make reports 

The original purpose was ‘‘to increase thie 
number of young men and women going to 
During 1935-36 the provision was 


that ‘‘students must be selected from among 


college.’ 


those who, without federal help, would by 
unable to attend or to continue in college 
By 1936-37 the stipulation became and re- 


ee 


mains that ‘‘the student is in need of such 
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assistance in order to enter or remain in 
0] properly.”’ 
Each the 
NYA program‘ is required to prepare and 


institution participating in 


supervise work projects for students, such 
. clerical, construction, departmental ser- 
e, library work, grounds and _ building 
iintenance, research and surveys, labora- 
y assistance, ete.° 
Kor this work the college undergraduate 
s paid an average of $15 a month, the uni- 
sity graduate student an average of $23 
month.® The number of students receiv- 
ing NYA aid has varied from 8 per cent. to 
12 per cent. of total full-time enrolments ; 
1936-37, for example, the median number 
all participating institutions was 137,250 
leve undergraduates and 5,416 university 
vraduate students.® 
Administrators and professors familiar 
with the NYA program seem to agree that 
NYA students in general are deserving and 
uthful and that their services are beneficial 
» their collegiate communities. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF SUSTAINED ATTENDANCE 


Kew know the measure in which colleges 
id universities have all along been helping 
able and needy students. In the typical 
year of 1936-387 they contributed a total of 
more than $38,000,000 in scholarships, fel- 
lowships, grants-in-aid, loans to students 
and stipends to student assistants. They 
thus aided more than 330,000 students, for 
an average of $116 for the academic year. 
In that same year NYA expenditures were 
something over $16,000,000, which went to 
about 180,000 students for an average of 
$90. The colleges and universities them- 
selves thus contributed well over twice as 
‘Of a total of 1,469 institutions of higher learn- 
g, 1,466 provided NYA programs during a typical 
two-year period.—‘U,. S. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, 1934-36, ’’ p- 10. 


National Youth Administration Monograph, 
1938, p. 38, p. 27, p. 29. 
® National Youth Administration Monograph, 


) 


1938, p. 38, p. 27, p. 29. 
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much as was paid from federal sources, and 
aided twice as many students for an average 
of one and a third times the NYA grant.’ 

This assistance, it should be marked, is 
entirely beyond the financial subsidy that 
colleges and universities give all their stu- 
dents. In state universities, tuition fees are 
very low, the major contribution coming 
through legislative appropriations. In pri- 
vate colleges and universities the gap be- 
tween costs and income from tuition fees 
has been made up by income from endow- 
ment funds, now decreasing sadly because 
of diminished interest vield. 

Another factor in sustaining attendance 
has been the popular belief that higher edu- 
cation pays. Although only about a quarter 
of business executives questioned were in 
agreement, a recent Fortune survey 
closed that ‘‘one third of the 
families believe that the college man has the 
The survey adds: 


dis- 
nation’s 


best chance for success.’”’ 
‘One third of the nation’s sons of college 
age would come to 2,000,000 boys. And this 
is two and a half times as many as the 
800,000 or so that are now receiving higher 
education.’’® 

It is probable, finally, that, apart from 
economic aspects, a fair share of students go 
to college and stay in college to attain intel- 
leectual and cultural objectives. 


POPULATION TRENDS IN THE "THIRTIES 
Recent findings,” as presented by Dr. 
Frank Lorimer and Dr. Frederick Osborn, 
indieate that the population of the country 
as a whole is rapidly becoming a stationary 
population, with a maximum to be expected 
shortly after the middle of the century. 
Births have been ‘‘most frequent among 
families with low economic status and least 
frequent among families with superior edu- 


7National Youth Administration Monograph, 


1938, pp. 28-29. 
8 Fortune Magazine, February, 1939. 
ns and Os- 


9‘*Dynamies of Population,’’ Lorimer 


born, p. 193. 
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cational advantages and superior occupa- 
tional ratings. ... Those who enjoy the 
greatest cultural resources are not having 
enough children to replace themselves in the 
next generation.’’ However, there is some 
evidence that certain groups of people pos- 
sessing abundant financial means and high 
educational background are subsidizing the 
marriages of their sons and daughters and 


that, among these groups, ‘‘the rate of re- 


production may be equal to requirements.”’ 


The very latest reports are somewhat com- 
forting to those disturbed by these popula- 
tion findings. The birth rate in 1938 reached 
17.6 per 1,000 of population as compared 
with a low point of 16.5 in 1933. This rate, 
from figures compiled by the U. S. 
sureau, is supported by ‘‘figures gathered 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
birth rate even 


Census 


pany which = sets our 
higher,’?!° 

Since they are especially related to col- 
legiate attendance of the future, data as to 
attendance during the ’thirties in publie 
schools and in Catholic schools are presented 
herewith, as kindly supplied by Dr. Emery 
M. Foster, chief of the Division of Statisties, 
and by Dr. George Johnson, director, De- 
partment of Education, National Catholie 
Welfare Conference. 
Table V 
the publie elementary schools (kindergarten 
up to and including the eighth grade) there 
past (1938-39) approxi- 
mately one million, seven hundred thousand 
fewer boys and girls than in 1929-30. This 
During 
high 


Examination of shows that in 


were this year 


is a decrease of over seven per cent. 
the ’thirties, the public 
schools increased more than two million in 


however, 


enrolment, an advance of 32 per cent. 

In the Catholic elementary schools, the 
1936 total of 2,109,947 pupils (1,054,924 
boys and 1,055,023 girls) was less than that 
of 1934 by 49,705 pupils, or 2.3 per cent. 
decrease ; less than that of 1932 by 4.8 per 
eent.; and less than that of 1930 by 6.1 per 
cent. 

10 New York Times, July 3, 


1939. Editorial page. 
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During the ’thirties the attendance 0} 
students in Catholic high schools and acad- 
emies ‘‘has continued to inerease, dye 
ereatly to the impetus of large elementary 
school enrolments in former years.’’ The 
1936 total of 288,864 (126,276 boys 
162,588 girls) is 18.5 per cent. larger than 
in 1930. 

Comments may be ventured as follows: 
(1) The explanation of the large enr 
ments in high schools during the ’thirties is 
(a) that the decrease in the birth rate had 
not begun sharply to affect this age group 
and (0b) that 
were scarce and pupils consequently re 


employment opportunities 
mained in the high school. 

(2) The smaller number of boys and 
girls in the elementary grades may be 
ascribed to the restriction in immigration 
and to the decline in the birth rate. 

(3) In a few years the colleges and wni- 
versities of the United States will face a 
diminished human reservoir from which to 
draw. It is possible that other factors may 
prevent population trends from having their 
normal effect on collegiate attendance. Such 
factors might be economic 
changes in educational philosophy. 


changes or 


A SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT PoINTs 


From this enrolment study I have sum- 
marized a dozen points as being of special 
significance : 

(1) From the turn of the century to 1°50, 
the number of collegiate students soared 
from just under 240,000 to well over a imil- 
lion. During the ‘‘tumultuous ’thirties’’ 
there have been increases, decreases and in- 
creases; for the nine years from 1930 to 
1938 the total full-time enrolments of 599 
typical, approved institutions show a gain 
of 22 per cent. 

(2) The university under public contro! 
has become the overwhelming leader as to 
numbers. Of 817,000 full-time students in 
569 approved institutions in 1938, more than 
one third were in 55 public universities. 


















S represented a group increase of 30 per 
since 1930. 
3) The independent college of liberal 





+s and sciences, which in the eighteen- 
enties probably had 90 per cent. of the 

collegiate enrolment, now has 26 per 
t. of the total of approved institutions. 







IJowever, the independent college has not 





fared badly in the depression ; its enrolment 
ss from 1930 to 1933 was only 5 per cent. ; 

enrolment gain from 1934 to 1938 was 
bout 17 per cent.; and its freshman in- 







reases In the past five years have been 





larger than those of other groups of institu- 






t) The university under private control 
s third numerically, with 23 per cent. of the 
1938 enrolment. A few of the 50 approved 








private universities limit their classes, which 
partly account for the relatively mod- 






erate increases of this group in recent years. 





)) The independent school of engineer- 





» and technology has expanded its enrol- 
{0 per cent. since 1930; 42 approved 
schools now have about 10 per cent. of the 
1938 full-time totals. There are about 8 
r cent. of all full-time students in 67 
lependent teachers colleges on regional 









approved lists. 
6) The newer and less heavily populated 
sections of the country have recently had 







larger pereentage increases than the older, 





nore populous East. The greatest advance 





collegiate enrolment is reported in the 
West South Central states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

(7) Although their proportion is decreas- 
ii, the numerical leadership is still held by 
liberal arts courses which, in addition to cul- 
tural objectives, are essential for admission 

medical, law and other professional 
ools. Six out of ten liberal arts students 
1 240 approved institutions in 1938 were 
uen; the pereentage of women has been 
creasing slightly. 

8) Freshman enrolments—the best indi- 
‘ation of immediate popular reaction to eco- 








} 






) 
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nomie conditions—show marked increases 
during the past five years in engineering 
schools and also in commerce or business 
administration courses. 

(9) Attendance in law schools is on the 
decrease for 65 approved schools. In the 
law schools of public universities, however, 
there has been an increase in numbers. 

(10) Although there is a limitation as to 
admissions in all American colleges of medi- 
cine, the totals of students in 49 approved 
colleges show a small increase. 

(11) Population and elementary school 
attendance figures indicate that colleges and 
universities of the United States will soon 
face a diminished human reservoir from 
which to draw. There are now a million, 
seven hundred thousand fewer boys and girls 
in the public elementary schools than in 
1930, and a corresponding decrease in Catho- 
lie elementary schools. It is possible that 
other elements may prevent downward 
population trends from having their normal 
effect on collegiate attendance. 

(12) Three factors worked toward main- 
taining college and university attendance 
during the ’thirties. One was the sheer cir- 
cumstance of a lack of jobs. A second factor 
was the financial help afforded to worthy, 
needy students both by the colleges and 
universities themselves and by the Federal 
Government. In a recent typical year, col- 
leges and universities gave 330,000 students 
a total of over $38,000,000 in scholarships, 
grants-in-aid, loans, ete., an average of $116. 
In the same year NYA expenditures were 
more than $16,000,000, which went to 180,- 
000 students for an average of $90. 

The ups and downs of collegiate attend- 
ance during the ‘‘tumultuous ’thirties’’ re- 
flected the economic conditions of the era 
but were influenced also by other considera- 
tions. Among these is the fact that a fair 
share of students go to college and stay in 
college to attain objectives which transcend 
statistical appraisal: the intellectual and 
cultural enrichment of their lives and finer 


service to America. 
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JOHN LOCKE: MODERN EDUCATOR 


By Dr. R. ANDREW MACKIE 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


AutrHoucH John Locke was born three 


centuries ago, his pedagogic doctrines are 


strikingly modern, except possibly some 


of his theories concerning discipline. He 
necessity of self-denial and 
When boys are young, he 


utilized 


stressed the 
self-mastery.' 
awe should be 


said, the sense of 


and authority established. As boys grow 
older—as their reason develops -they should 
be allowed more freedom. 

He holds that if boys, at an early age, 
were taught to recognize those in authority, 
they would not be unruly as they approached 
manhood. Love, respect, friendliness could 


then largely replace parental authority.® 
He thinks that 
very essential in meeting the problems of 
“To,"* 


says, ‘‘they understand as early as they do 


reasoning with children is 


learning and discipline.‘ Locke 


language ; and, if I misobserve not, they love 
to be treated as rational creatures.”’ 

In learning or discipline, Locke is strongly 
opposed to foreing or whipping children. A 
child can not learn if he is disturbed emo- 
tionally. ‘‘The usual method,’’ Locke says, 
of getting attention is unwise, for ‘*‘ passion- 
ate words or blows from the tutor fill the 
cehild’s mind with terror and affrightment, 


wholly, and 
b] 


which immediately takes it 


leaves no room for other impressions.’ 
Therefore, ‘‘keep the mind in an easy, calm 
temper, when you would have it receive your 
instructions or any increase of knowledge. 
It is as impossible to draw fair and regular 
characters on a trembling mind as on a shak- 
ing paper.’ ‘‘It is impossible that children 
should learn anything whilst their thoughts 


1 John Loeke, ‘‘Thoughts on Edueation,’’ See- 
tion 33-40. 
2 Ibid., Sections 40-44. 
Ibid., Seetions 42, 95-99. 
4 Ibid., Section 81. 


5 Ibid. p. 143. 


are possessed and disturbed with any pas. 
sion, especially fear, which makes the strong- 
est impression on their yet tender and weak 
spirits.’ 

Children must be taught self-denial, but 
on the other hand, ‘‘if the mind is curbed 
too much in children, if their spirits are 
debased and humbled by too strict a hand 
over them, they lose all their vigor and 
industry, and are in a worse state’’ than in 
the extreme. ‘‘Slavish 
makes a temper’’® 
‘*low-spirited, moped creature, who however 


other discipline 


slavish and creates a 
with his unnatural sobriety may please sill) 
people, who commend tame, inactive clil- 
dren, because they make no noise, nor give 
them any trouble; yet, at last, will probably 
prove as uncomfortable a thing to his 
friends, as he will be all his life as useless 
a thing to himself and others.’ 

A teacher must guard against being too 


oer 


strict or too lenient. lo avoid the danger 
that is on either hand, is the great art; and 
he that has found a way how to keep up a 
child’s spirit easy, active, and free, and yet 
at the same time to restrain him from many 
things he has a mind to, and to draw him to 
things that are uneasy to him; he, I say, 
that knows how to reconcile these, . . . has, 
in my opinion, got the true secret of educa- 
tion.”’ 

‘* What, then,’’ Locke asks, ‘‘ will you hay: 
children never beaten nor chided for an) 
fault?’’? Certainly not for ‘‘this . 
would ‘‘let loose the reigns of all kinds o! 
disorder.’’*> After all other means had 
failed he would whip a child as a last resort 
but learning but tor 
obstinate 

6 Ibid., Section 50. 

7 Ibid., Section 51. 

8 Ibid., Section 78. 

9 Ibid., Section 78. 


not as ineentive in 


disobedience.’ To own 


use his 
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rds: ‘‘Beating is the worst, and therefore 


Wwo 


she last means to be used in the correction 


f ehildren.’’?° 
Locke says the right kind of education and 
teaching would not demand very much fore- 
« or whipping. ‘‘*There will be but very 
ly an occasion for blows or force in an 
venuous The right way to 
h,’’ he says, ‘‘is to give them a liking 


education. 


and inclination to what you propose to them 
be Jearned, and that will engage their 
industry and application.’’ He thinks that 
this would be ‘‘no hard matter, if children 
were handled as they should be’’—and espe- 
cially if his methods of teaching and disci- 
pline are followed." 

Locke would vitalize the 
subjects of instruction by recognizing the 
needs and the 
supporting this thought, he asks a question : 


methods and 


interests of students. In 
‘Why does the learning of Latin and Greek 
need the rod, when French and Italian need 


) 
+ 


Children learn to dance and fence 
without whipping; nay, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, ete., they apply themselves well enough 
without beating; which would make me sug- 
vest that there is something strange, un- 
natural, and disagreeable to that age, in 
the things required in grammar schools, or 
in the methods used there, that children can 
not be brought to without the severity of the 
lash, and hardly with that too; or else it is 
a mistake that those tongues could not be 
taught them without beating.’’ 

Locke believed that learning should be 
motivated by being made attractive and 
He would introduce plays and 
vames and change the content of education 


pleasurable. 


ana 


thereby do away with drudgery and 
‘*None of the things they are to 
learn should ever be made a burden, or 
imposed upon them as a task. Whatever 
is SO proposed, presently becomes irksome,”’ 


boredom. 


and they will form a habitual prejudice 
against it."* In regard to the play instinct 


Tbid., Section 84. 
11 Ibid., p. 52. 
12 Tbid., p. 52. 
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he says: ‘‘This gamesome humour, which is 
wisely adapted by Nature to their age and 
temper should rather be encouraged to keep 
up their spirits, and improve strength and 
health, than curb’d or restrained.’’'* 

He would prepare the student for his work 
in life and for his practical duties. In every- 
thing, the part the pupil was to play in life 
was steadily to be kept in view; and the ideal 
which Locke proposed was not the finished 
"OF 


vood breeding, knowledge of the world, vir- 


scholar, but the finished gentleman. 


tue, industry, and a love of reputation he 
can not have too much; and if he have these 
he will not long want what he needs or 


desires of the other. And since it ean not 


be hoped that he should have time and 
strength to learn all things, most pains 
should be taken about that which is most 


necessary, and that principally looked after 
which will be of most and frequentest use 
to him in the world.’’ 

Strict order of learning should be ob- 
served. 
and see that they take it right, and perfectly 
comprehend it, before you go any further; 


‘*Give them first one simple idea, 


and then add some other simple idea which 
lies next in your way to what you aim at; 
and so proceeding by gentle and insensible 
steps, children without confusion and 
amazement will have their understandings 
opened and their thoughts extended farther 
than could have been expected.’’'* ‘‘ Nobody 
is made anything by hearing rules, or lay- 
ing them up in his memory; practice must 
settle the habit of doing without reflecting 
on the rule. You may as well hope to make 
a good painter or a good musician by lee- 
tures on the arts of music and painting as 
a good thinker or strict reasoner by a set of 
rules showing him wherein right thinking 


consists. ’’!° 


There are times when the child likes to 
study and ‘‘if this were minded as it should, 


13 [bid., p. 38. 

14 [bid., p. 158. 

15 §*The Conduct of the Understanding, ’’ 
4 (Edited by Thomas Fowler). 


Section 
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children . .. would have time enough to can be conducted by exactly the sa) 
learn what is suited to the capacity at each method.’’*? Here Locke touches a mo 
age.’’'® ‘*He that loves reading, writing, principle that there can be no true education 
music, ete., finds yet in himself certain sea- which does not adapt itself to the nature 


sons when those thines have no relish for the learner.** 
him; and if at that time he forees himself This ideal can not be fulfilled if 
to it, he only pothers and wearies himself to teacher has large classes. This was 01 


no purpose. So it is with children.’’*? If the reasons which led Locke to prefer 


the ‘‘seasons’’ for learning ‘‘are not often tutorial system. In supporting this cont 
enough’? the teacher could motivate the tion, he asserts: ‘‘Let the master’s industr 


work by ‘‘talking’’ if he would ‘‘study the and skill be never so great, it 1s impossible 


pupil’s temper and be at a little pains to he should have fifty or a hundred scholar 


fill his own head with suitable ideas.’’ under his eye any longer than they are i: 
Thus ‘‘a great deal of time and tiring would 


be saved, for a child will learn three times 


school together; nor can it be expected 1 
he should instruet them suecessfully in a: 
as much when he is in tune... as when thing but their books; the forming of th 


he... 1s dragweed unwillingly tat minds and manners requiring a constant 


Children should not be too much checked. attention, and particular application 
every single boy, which is impossible in 
numerous flock, and would be wholly in vain, 
(could he have time to study and correct 
every one’s particular defects and wrong 
inelinations).’’** ‘‘The great skill of the 


“The gamesome humor, which is wisely 
adapted by nature to their age and temper, 
should rather be encouraged to keep up their 
spirits and to improve their strength and 
health, than curbed and restrained ; and the 
chief art is to make all that they have to teacher is to get and keep the attention 

, his scholars.’’° He must endeavor 
make them buckle to the thing proposed.” 
It is worth repeating that Locke is opposed 
to whipping as an incentive in learning. 


do, sport and play... . Children generally 
hate to be idle. All the care then is, that 
their busy humor should be constantly em- 


ployed in something of use to them; which ; 
Awe must be tempered by good-wil! 


that affection will ‘‘spur’’ the pupil to his 
duty, but there should be no foreing. Locke 


if you will attain, you must make what you 


would have them do a recreation and not a 
business, ’7!® 

Locke insists that ‘‘young children’’ and would employ only natural incentives 
‘chanel viene woul” Mla daa ‘‘Remove hope and fear and there is an end 
be permitted the foolish and childish actions of a Senpune.’ . sordid caer 
suitable to their years, without taking notice ‘reward and punishment are the only 


of them.’” 
mentally, for he says: ‘‘Each man’s mind 


TWaAd ‘ a6 od ‘ Ipas ° “a cP Are 
' He realizes that people differ motives to a rational creature. These ai 


the spur and reins whereby all mankind 


- y : : en a a 2? hh, no} 
has some peculiarity as well as his face that are set to work and guided. Then 1 





distinguishes him from others.’’*! As a con- 21 Ibid., Section 217. 
sequence, he recognizes that there must be 22 Ibid., Section 216. 
23 Wm. Boyd, ‘‘From Locke to Montesso1 


o7 


ale 


24“*Thoughts on Edueation,’’ Section 70, p. 


diversity in methodology. He contends: 
‘* There are possibly scarce two children who 


16 ** Thoughts on Edueation,’’ p. 53. 25 Tbid., p. 148. 

17 [bid., p. 53. 26 Ibid., p. 54. 

18 Jbid., p. 53. 27 Ibid., Section 86. 
19 [bid., pp. 110-111. 28 Tbid., p. 144. 

20 Ibid., p. 53. 29 [bid., p. 33. 
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ces that ‘‘echildren are to be treated as 
9930 


] 


al creatures. 
[he pupil must see ‘‘by what he has 
d, that he can do something which he 

| not do before; something, which gives 
me power and real advantage above 
who are ignorant of it.’’*! The 

es for study and proper conduct are 
y, honor, esteem. Most students would, 
thinks, do their duty and thereby avoid 
and disgrace. ‘‘Make his mind as 
ible of credit and shame as may be and 
you have done that, you have put a 
ple into him which will influence his 

is When you are not by; to which the 
i a little smart of a rod is not com- 


le; and which will be the proper stock 


on afterwards to graft the true prin- 
— Tie 
s should be punished by ‘‘shame and 
race’’; they should be rewarded by 
He advised 
. to praise their students publiely, but 
y need censure, he held that it should 
ne privately. 


s of morality and religion. 


2933 


se and commendation. 


Locke probably did not believe in the doc- 
of formal discipline—that the study of 
subject will create mental power which 
be used in dissimilar activities—for he 
nds that Latin would not strengthen 
He says on this point: ‘‘The 
rning pages of Latin by heart no more 


the memory. 


s the memory for retention of anything 
‘than the graving of one sentence in lead 
‘es it the more capable of retaining any 

If such a sort of exer- 

of the memory were to give it strength, 
improve our parts, players, of all other 

‘ople, must needs have the best memories, 

’? He uses the 

ruage of those who believe in 
ipline when he says: ‘‘ We are born with 

ities and powers capable of almost any- 


r characters. 


be the best company. 
formal 


1. Dudas 
l.,p. 144, 
G., ps 177, 


i., Sections 55-58, 
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thime. . . but it is only the exercise of 
those powers which gives us ability and skill 
in anything, and leads us toward perfee- 
all this is but to show that the 
difference so observable in men’s parts and 


tion 


understandings does not arise so much from 


”” 


Further, he says: ‘‘Let a man exercise the 


’ 


freedom of his reason and understanding’ 


in studying the ‘‘best books’’ on science, 


‘ 


religion and philosophy ‘‘and his mind will 
be strengthened, his capacity enlarged, his 
faculties improved ; and the light which the 
remote and seattered facts of truth will give 
to one another will assist his judgment.’’** 

Although it is doubtful if Locke believed 
in the theory of formal discipline, it is quite 
certain that he held views similar to those 
who, to-day, believe in the doctrine of the 


“Would 


you have a man reason well, you must use 


transfer of training, for he says: 


him to it betimes, exercise his mind in ob- 
serving the connection of ideas and follow- 
ing them in training.’ Locke did not con- 
tend that Latin would teach the student to 
reason well. ‘‘Nothing does this better than 
mathematies,’’ he said, ‘‘which therefore I 
think should be taught all those who have 
the time and opportunity, not so much to 
make them mathematicians, as to make them 
reasonable creatures. Having got the 
way of reasoning, which that study neces- 
sarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts of knowl- 


38 He did 


not say that power is created so a student 


edge as they shall have occasion.’ 


could do anything better, but he thinks a 
method of reasoning might be developed 
which could be utilized in other fields of 
knowledge.*? 

44““The Conduct of the Understanding,’’ edited 
by Thomas Fowler, Oxford University Press, 1880, 
Section 3, p. 12. 

35 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

6 **The Conduct of the Understanding,’’ 
Alden, Publisher, 1883, p. 20. 

7 F, Eby and C, F. Arrowood, ‘‘ Development of 


Modern Education,’’ p. 422. 


John 
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He believed in specific training, which is 
a modern doctrine. He said if you would 
teach a pupil to reason, you must give him 
practice in reasoning. ‘‘The faculties of 
our souls are improved and made useful to 
us just after the same manner as our bodies 
are. Would you have a man write or paint, 
dance or fence well; ... nobody expects 


this from him unless he has been used to 


” 


i ei 

He emphasized the spirit of learning 
rather than the importance of developing 
mental muscle, for he says that the tutor 
must remember ‘‘that his business is not so 
much to teach the pupil all that is knowable, 
as to raise in him a love and esteem of 
knowledge, and to put him in the right way 
of knowing and improving himself. The 
education is not to make the 


business ot 








SCHOOLS FOR FUTURE NAZI LEADERS 
correspondence in The New York 


LONDON 
Sun of August 31 gives a deseription of the first 


{ the new Adolf Hitler sehools of leadership as 


ol 


seen by a writer for the London Times Educa- 


hional S (pple ment. 


The schools, whieh are rather remotely akin to 
the famous “publie” schools of England, are 
very highly selective. Students are chosen by 


the Nazi leaders on the basis of intelligence and 
physieal fitness. 

Strangely enough, the Sun correspondent. re- 
marks, the Hitler schools in many ways fit the 
Progressive pattern far more closely than the 
rigorous disciplinary type characteristic of see- 
ondary edueation in the German states before 
the World War. There 


dom from time schedules that would probably 


s, for example, a free- 


be hard to mateh even in the extreme left-way 
schools of the United States. For example, “the 
Whole school may go on a skiing expedition for 
a wet eg 

The students are not trained for specific types 
of service. It is an all-round capacity for lead- 
ership that is sought. The students are ex- 
pected to go back to their communities equipped, 


each one, so to speak, to become a sub-Fuehrer. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 















young perfect in any one of the science 
but so to open and dispose their minds ; 


may best make them capable of any, when 


they shall apply themselves to it. 

He asserts: ‘‘I think they should be ma 
to look into all sorts of knowledge and exe 
cise their understanding,’’ but, he says, ‘ 


activities of the mind, not as an enlare 


ment of its possessions.’’*? He stresses t] 


necessity of ‘‘good breeding, knowledge | 


the world, virtue, industry, and a love of 
reputation’’ and contends that ‘‘if the stu- 
dent have these, he will not long want what 


he needs or desires’’ of the subjects whi 


are important in the education of gentle. 


men.?*” 


“The basic subject in the curriculum is V 
kunde, the study of the people. This comp 
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S 


is 


la 
4 


l’- 


“| 
do not propose it as a variety and stock o! 
knowledge but a variety and freedom 0} 
thinking; as an increase of the powers and 


Pp. 


i 












three subjects taught in conjunetion with one ar 


other [in American terminology, a ‘fus 
course|: history, literature and economic & 
raphy.” The study of history begins wit! 
immediate past—the events that followed 
World War and eulminated in the present si! 
tion. Then there is a long leap backward 


Greece and Rome, and finally “the history 


Europe during the intervening centuries.” 


Mathematics, chemistry, physies and biology 


included—biology emphasizing the racial pr 


mises of the Nazi creed. The curriculum in | 


embraces drawing, the history of art and art 


preciation; the study of musie includes instru 


tion and practice in the playing of some mu 


instrument as well as singing and the apprec: 


tion of musie. 


English is the first modern language unde 


taken, and it is intended to add Latin an 
haps French or Spanish. “English is taught 


a competent German staff, and the head of t 
department, Herr Jakob, has had an exceptio! 


88 “*Conduct of the Understanding,’’ Section 1! 


39 Tohid,. 
49 ‘Thoughts Coneerning Education.’’ 


} 
ind pet 


} 
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le knowledge of English schools, having 
master at Dulwich, Berkhampstead and 
There are also three Englishmen on the 
hough how long they will remain there is 


led’’—or was when this report appeared ! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL 
LAW BY LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


first state-maintained law school for 
will be opened in St. Louis on Septem- 
cording to The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


lk). Taylor has been appointed dean of the 


nstitution will be under the direction of 
rd of eurators of Lincoln University, who 
The 


vent of the school was made necessary 


eased the old Poro College building. 


e decision of the Supreme Court of the 
d States last December that Missouri must 
idmit Negroes to the Law School of the 
ity of Missouri at Columbia or provide 
truction for them elsewhere. 
tatement made by Mr. Taylor, who has 
leave of absence from the faculty of 
University, he said that he expected an 
of about sixty first-year students. In- 
in the two upper classes will be pro- 
for students applying for admission. 
t-year students must have completed sixty 
hours of college work. This requirement 
the standards of the Association of Amer- 
Sehools and is somewhat higher than 
the Couneil on Legal Education, and 
ssion to the bar of the American Bar 
\ssociation, A 
eby Lineoln University, at Jefferson City, 


plan is being formulated 
the new law sehool will offer a combined 
x-year course leading to the degrees of bachelor 
s and bachelor of laws. Four full-time 
ssors and a librarian will be appointed. 
tial order has been placed for 10,000 vol- 
form the nueleus of the library. 
building is being remodeled to provide 
the first floors. 
rd floor will be given over to dormitories. 


es and elassrooms on two 


iere Will be no tuition charge for residents of 
ourl, but 


out-of-state students will 
$40 a year. 


pay a 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY IN PUERTO RICO 


SECRETARY ICKES made public on August 22 
‘port of the commission appointed by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt to study the problems of higher 
The 
tions of the commission include a proposal to 


edueation in Puerto Rico. recommenda 
establish in Puerto Rieo an inter-Ameriean uni 
versity consisting of six graduate schools and 
researeh units, to be affiliated with, but not to be 
integral parts of, the University of Puerto Rico. 

One of the six units, the School of Tropieal 
The 


units proposed are a graduate school of tropieal 


Medicine, is already in existence. other 


agriculture, a graduate school of economies and 
business, an institute of the languages, litera 
tures and history of the Americas, an institute 
of law and a tropieal fisheries research labora 
tory. 

The commission recommends that the control 
of the inter-American university be vested in a 
single board to be independent of the university 
but with an interlocking relationship with the 
university board of trustees to insure coopera 
tion and the integration of programs. 

Responsibility tor the undertaking would nee- 
essarily be assumed by the United States gov 
ernment, although contributions from individuals 
and foundations are expected. 

The chairman of the commission was President 
the Hopkins Uni 
The membership President 
Frank P. Graham, of the University of North 
David L. Crawford, of the 
kK. Benner, of the 


Isaiah Bowman, of John 


versity. included 
Carolina; President 
University of Hawaii; Dean T. 
University of Illinois and formerly chancellor 
of the University of Puerto Rieo; Director Alvin 
Johnson, of the New School for Social Research ; 
Dr. Vietor S. Clark, consultant in 
Library of Congress; Richard 


economies, 

the 

Division of Cultural Relations, Department ot 

State, and Professor Max Radin, of the Univer 

sitwwof California. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


STANDARDS of the Commissioner ot 


Pattee, of 


Education 
governing the registration of private nursery, 
kindergarten and elementary schools, as ap 
proved by the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, have been an 
nouneed by the State Education Department. 
The regulations were drawn up in accordance 
with chapter 836 of the Laws of 1939, 


provides that “no person or persons, firm or 


which 


corporation, other than the public school authori 


ties or an established religious group, shall estab- 
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lish and maintain a nursery school and/or kin- 
dergarten and/or elementary school . .. unless 
the school is registered under the regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Regents.” 

General regulations adopted for these schools 
provide that registration shall be for one year 
only and shall be given to a particular school in 
a specified location. Misleading advertising is 
banned. 

Regulations for nursery and_ kindergarten 
schools require that the financial circumstances 
of: the schools, the training of their personnel, 
the ratio of pupils to teachers, the equipment 
and space, provision for safety, sanitation and 
health, and the length of the daily and yearly 
sessions shall be adequate to maintain an ap- 
proved educational program. Adequate records 
must be kept. Schools are to provide such op- 
portunities for parent education as may be 
needed to make programs effective for the 
children. 

The regulations for elementary schools read 
as follows: 

1. The financial resources of the school shall be 
such that there is reasonable prospect of the school’s 
being able to maintain an approved educational 
program. 

2. The qualifications of the teaching staff shall 
be substantially equivalent to the qualifications re- 
quired of teachers occupying similar position in the 
public schools. 

3. The curriculum shall include ‘‘at least the ten 
common school branches of arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, writing, the English language, geography, 
United States history, civies, hygiene and physieal 
training.’’ All instruction in these subjects shall 
be in English. The organization and time allot- 
ment of subject-matter shall be evaluated in terms 
of the purpose of the school and the achievement 
and educational growth of its pupils. 

t. Such schools shall be in session approximately 
the same number of days as public schools are in 
session; and the portion of the school day devoted 
to those subjects required to be taught in English 
shall be approximately the same as in the corre- 
sponding publie schools or classes. (A_ shorter 
school year or a shorter school day, or both, may 
be approved when there is adequate evidence that 
the instruction is ‘‘substantially equivalent in 
amount and quality’’ to that provided by the public 
schools. ) 

5. The building, site, equipment and playground 
shall meet the standards acceptable for public ele- 


mentary schools. 


6. The library, teaching equipment and sup 
shall be adequate in quality and quantity. 

7. Every school must maintain a perman 
ord of the hours of instruction received by 
pupil in each subdivision of the curriculum. 
record must be kept current and available 
spection at all times. 

8. Adequate records of individuals and of g 
conditions and activities shall be kept by th: 
and other specialists connected with the sch 


THE CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE CINEMA 

Tue League of Nation’s Advisory Co: 
on Social Questions has issued a report, basi 
information eolleeted from the governm 
forty-six countries and from other soure 
“The Reereational Cinema and the \ 
According to an abstract in Nature it dis: 
the frequeney of the attendance of young p 
at einema theaters, the effects of atte: 
juvenile taste in films, proteetion from 
able films, teaching of film appreciation, sp 
performances and special films for juve: 
outstanding interest under the two last 
tioned headings are accounts of certain activit 
of the governments of the U.S.S.R. Their “¢ 
dren’s Cinemas” are, it is said, equipped 
broadly conceived lines as recreational « 

In addition to the theater itself, they in 
large hall for games and musieal progra 
library and reading room, a room for quiet | 
games, a refreshment counter and a sort 
cinema museum in which are displayed ex! 
illustrating the history and techniques of « 
production with sets of photographs ot 

films and leading cinema personalities. (| 
are encouraged to amuse themselves, beto: 
performance begins, in the various roots, ¢:| 
cially the large hall, where the progran 

is such as to prepare them for understanding ! 
film about to be shown. 

Apart from the technical staff of these c! 
dren’s cinemas, a special staff of teachers is ¢! 
ployed in these houses. <A special section « 
Central Department for Industrial Cinematog 


phy employs a regular staff for the making ‘ 
films for children, the subjects ineluding trav 


and exploration, animal life, children oi 


U.S.S.R. and other countries, lives of remar: 


able persons and works of popular childre! 
authors, among whom are mentioned \ 


Twain, Jules Verne, Swift, Kipling and Pus! 


£ 4} 


Th 
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- the guidanee of makers of such films 


principles have been prescribed, 


- “Any attempt to address children other- 


in the real language of art, to ‘talk 
the child’s intellectual level—i.e., any 
-makes the 
It should be 


‘h the simphieity of a real work of art, 


, or deliberate simplification 
m stereotyped and false. 


implified.” 


CHARGES FOR TUITION AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

ccordanece with a policy adopted re- 
tuition at the University of North Caro- 

be charged on a per “quarter-hour” 

nd the “differential” for out-of-state stu- 

ill be determined under a modified re- 

The change follows the 
n of the 1939 Legislature to inelude in 
ret for next year an estimate of $75,000 
iised in additional revenue in out-of-state 


plan next year. 


tuitions. 

timate of the Legislature was substituted 

proposed by the Advisory Budget Com- 

that would have sought to raise $181,- 

the flat inerease of $50 in tuition of all 
North non-residents 

lhe $75,000 averages an increase of $75 
isand non-resident students, although 
: of raising the money were left to the 


Carolinians and 


"SITY. 
the present time North Carolina students 
undergraduate schools and in the Graduate 
pay $75 annually for tuition. Non-resi- 
pay $175. In the professional schools 
tuition is higher non-residents also pay a 
rential” of $100. 


in the professional schools for the 


No change will be made 
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The new plan would charge tuition on a per 


Also it 


will establish a new “differential” seale for out- 


course or a per “quarter-hour’ basis. 


of-state students by ascertaining in each of six 
regions the fees similar institutions there would 
charge students of North Carolina who enroll in 
them. In other words, the new tuition scale for 
out-of-state students tends to equalize in terms 
of the university’s “differential” the average 
“differential” of institutions in six national re- 
gions. Equalization applies of course only to 
tuition. Board, room, matriculation and other 
fees remain fixed for all students. The changes 
do not materially affect North Carolina students. 
The normal student takes four years to graduate, 
192 
The tuition now for the four 


and in that time he is required to take 
“quarter-hours.” 
years is $300, or $75 annually. The per quarter 
hour charge for North Carolina students will be 
$1.65. This figure multiplied by 186 hours (not 
to be charged are 6 hours of freshman physical 
education and hygiene, for which a physical edu- 
cation fee is already levied) amounts to $306.90, 
or $76.67 annually. 

For out-of-state students the per quarter hour 
The 


theoretical 


charge will be higher. seale combines a 


recognition of and practical con- 


siderations. Six regions are recognized which 
be deseribed as Southeastern, 
Northeastern, Middle States, 
Far Western. 
standard divisions accepted by economists and 
For 


ciprocal figure has been determined following 


roughly may 
Southwestern, 
and These 


Northwestern are 


sociologists. ach region an average re- 
a careful survey of tuition charges made to non- 
residents by state-supported institutions in those 


states. For states which do not conduct similar 


institutions an arbitrary “differential” of $200 
was used in the calculation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ROUGH the courtesy of Teachers College, 
bia University, the Society for the Ad- 
ent of Edueation and the journal, ScHOOL 
IETY, have been granted the use of fur- 
offices for the academic year ending June 
The offices are in the Lineoln Research 

125 West 123d Street, New York City, 
139; telephone, MOnument, 2-2660, exten- 


The address of the society and of the 


journal for mail, telegrams and express is 525 


West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The New York Sun, September 2, 
that the College of William and Mary has ap- 
pointed to its faculty Dr. Edgar M. Felton, for 


reported 


merly dean of the law faculty, University of 
Prague, who will lecture on criminal law and the 


philosophy of law. 
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AccorDING to The Tulsa Tribune, July 31, 
James B. Boren, last year superintendent of 
schools, Mangum, Oklahoma, has been appointed 
president of the Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma; Chester O. Newlun, 
formerly professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, becomes president of the 
Northwestern State College at Alva; and T. T. 
Montgomery goes from the superintendeney of 
the Chickasha publie schools to the presidency 


ot the Southeastern State College at Durant. 


Dr. Francis S. Hutcuins has arrived in this 
country from China to take the presidency of 
Berea College. He succeeds his father, Dr. Wm. 
J. Hutchins, who retires after 43 years of service 
as a clergyman, a college professor (at Oberlin) 


and a college president. 


CLARENCE QO, LEHMAN, formerly director of 
training, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., 
has been made principal of the State Normal 


School at Potsdam. 


THE Catholic School Journal for September 
reports the following appointments: Reverend 
Charles H. Cloud, S.J., formerly prefect of 
studies at West Baden University, to the presi- 
dency of the University of Detroit; Dr. George 
N. Shuster, managing editor of The Common- 
weal, to the deanship and acting presidency of 
Hunter College; Dr. Edward <A. Fitzpatrick, 
formerly dean of the graduate school of Mar- 
quette University, to the presidency of Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee; and Dr. William A. 
Kelley, formerly head of the department of edu- 
cation in the graduate school of Creighton Uni- 
versity, to the headship of the division of edu- 
cational psychology and measurements at the 
downtown school of edueation, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frepric P. WorLLNER, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been made a member of the Los 


Angeles Civil Service Commission. 


Dr. Ratpn B. Kenney, formerly voeational 
counselor in the publie schools of Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed executive secretary of the 
National Voeational Guidance Association. Dr. 
Kenney will serve as editor of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, the official 
publication of the association. The headquarters 
of the association have recently been moved to 
425 West 123d Street, New York City. 


A SPECIAL dispatch to The New Yor! 
August 30, states that Dr. Ralph C. Dailard has 
been made assistant superintendent of se} 

San Diego, California, to have charge 0} 
business administration of the public 
system. Dr. Dailard was formerly associat: 
fessor of schoo] administration at the Unive: 


of Alabama. 


PRESIDENT FRED PIERCE Corson, of Dickin- 


College, has announced the appointment 
Wellman J. Warner as professor of so 


and the retirement after twenty-five years of si 


vice of Dr. Gaylard H. Patterson, who beco: 
professor emeritus. Dr. Warner was pro! 
of social ethies at Ohio Wesleyan Universit 
from 1930 to 1938. 

ArtHuR M. ANHALT has been appoint 
sistant professor of agricultural educat 
the University of Maryland. 

From the American School Board J 
for September we note that Frederick Leight 
retired from the superintendeney of the Osweg 
N. Y., public schools on September 4 at the ag 
of sixty-five years. Mr. Leighton had served 
superintendent of the Oswego schools for 
teen years. 

WituiamM C. Smiru, chief of the bureau « 
adult edueation, New York State Edueation | 
partment, retired at the close of the past 
demie year. He had devoted more than 


years to educational work. 


Dr. FREDERICK COURTNEY Tarr, Emory 
Ford professor of Spanish at Princeton (1 
sity, died on August 31 at the age ot 
four years. 

Dr. Hatut Canter, for the past twenty years 
dean of Randolph-Macon College and p: 
of chemistry and geology since 1900, died 
September 2 at the age of sixty-six years. 
Canter was one of the founders of Chi Beta 
national seientifie fraternity. 

GrorGE O. Moore, assistant superintenden! 
schools, Erie, Pa., died on September 3 
age of sixty-one years. 

THE Rev. Vincent S. McDonoveu, S./., 
retired as faculty moderator of athletics 
Georgetown University in 1932, died on Septe! 


ber 3 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. Francis Branpt, formerly principal 
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Philadelphia Sehool of Pedagogy, died at 

reached New York on September 4. Hi 
The School ol 
ey, Philadelphia’s city training school 


his seventy-fourth year. 


was merged with the Philadelphia 


School about 


me afterward, Dr. Brandt taught in the 


Philadelphia High School. 


\se hundred and fifty town clerks of New 
k State planned to enroll in a School for 
Clerks which was scheduled to open at 
University on September 6, according 
Elec 


licenses, 


dispatch in The New York Times. 


and referenda, ordinances and 
tatisties, fees and custody of records, pro- 
rs and minutes were among the topics 


need for study and discussion. 
[en Brazilian students, eight men and two 
have arrived in Washington to study 
They will 


|] in the graduate sehool of the American 


d States governmental methods. 


auspices of the University of 
| an institute for school superintendents 
high school principals was held on August 
d 15. The institute theme, “How to evalu- 
secondary school through the evaluative 
ria developed by the cooperative study,” 
reference to a survey in which the high 


Dr. A. 


instruction, Omaha 


ls of the vieinity had participated. 

Cross, director of 
schools, and Ray F. Meyers, principal of 
Jefferson High School, 
directed the institute 
neluded general meetings and panel dis- 


Council 


Homas 


lowa, program, 


National 
was held in 


annual eonvention of the 
rue of 


Franciseo from July 2 to 6. The following 


Teachers Associations 
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homeward bound on the Queen Mary, 


twenty years ago. For 
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Pax ROMANA, an international federation of 
Catholie college organizations devoted to the 
“Place of Christ in the Christ,” 


opened its eighteenth annual congress at Ford 


Kingdom of 


ham University, New York City, on September 4. 
One of the first official decisions of the govern 
ing assembly, comprising delegates from thirty 
eight countries, was to authorize the temporary 
transfer of the federation’s international head 
quarters from Fribourg, Switzerland, to the 
Catholie 


DC. 


University of America, Washington, 


THe American Lite Association, 
meeting at the Pennsylvania State College from 


August 30 to September 2, gave attention espe 


Country 


cially to the development of a native rural cul 
ture, ineluding folk games, folk drama and the 
literature of rural life. 

THE first national convention of the Catholie 
Youth Organizations of the United States will be 


held in Cineinnati on Oetober 2, 3 and 4. 


THE annual conference of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness will be held in 
New York City on October 26, 27 and 28. The 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Astor. Pro 
grams may be obtained from the society’s offices, 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

THE National Association of School Boards 
and Sehool Board Members will hold its second 
annual meeting at Knoxville, Tennessee, from 
September 17 to 20.) Dr. Lynn Thompson, 1225 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, is secretary of the 
association. 

On September 24, 25 and 26, the New York 
State Council of Superintendents will meet. at 
Saranae Inn. E. L. Ashley, of Johnstown, New 


York, is secretary of the council. 


THE eighth biennial conference of the National] 
Association for Nursery Education will be held 


agen . : at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, from 
iicers were eleeted for the ensuing year: Presi- % 


dent, Jean Armour MacKay, of Highland Park, 
Mid-west Vice-president, Frances 

of Milwaukee; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Mrs. Lottie Warmbold, of Minneapolis. The 
officers are Florence Weehsler, of Erie, 
usylvania, the retiring president, who be- 


October 25 to 28. The general theme of the 


conferenee will be “Nursery Education—To-day 
and To-morrow.” Programs will be sent to all 
members of the National Edueation Association 
Miss 


Johnson, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


and may also be obtained from Kmma 


ONE of the objectives of the Adult Eduea- 
tion Committee of the Pennsylvania State Li- 


brary Association is that each librarian make an 
informal survey of all the adult education activi- 


' ex-officio director ; Daisy Lord, of Water- 


bury, Conneetieut, Eastern vice-president, and 
] . > ‘ . - e 
‘da May Lovejoy, of San Diego, Western vice- 
presid 

president. 








ties of the community in which the library is 
located and assemble this data. That the lead- 
ers of all the adult education organizations 
in the community be contacted in order: (1) To 
make them conscious of the facilities which the 
libraries have to offer; (2) To learn from them 


their definite programs so that the library may 
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assemble material for their use; (3) To 
them in planning their programs to p: 
their needs early enough so that materia 
already on the library shelves may be secu 
not forgetting, however, that most of our | 
libraries and our state library do not hay 


limited funds. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE RESULTS OF THE SCHOOL 
REFORM IN POLAND 


LATELY, Poland’s educational experts and gen- 
eral publie have been discussing the results of 
the school reform introduced by the law of 
March 11, 1932, whose main goal was to accom- 
plish an organic unity of the whole school system 
from the elementary to the university level.? 

The base of the reconstructed system is pro- 
vided by a seven-year elementary school (szkola 
powszechna) covering the period of compulsory 
instruction, which begins after the summer vaca- 
tion of the year when the child attains his seventh 
year and terminates when he has attended for 

even years. It is divided into three grades of 
organization, aeeording to the location and the 
school age of pupils. The first type has four 
classes, of which the first and the second are one 
year, the third is two years, and the fourth is 
three years, taught by one or two teachers. The 
second type has six classes, the first five of which 
are one year and the sixth two years, instructed 
by three or four teachers. This type offers a 
wider and deeper type of edueation than the first 
type, because it also instructs in the fundamen- 
tals of civic and eeonomie knowledge. The wid- 
est kind of edueation is presented in the elemen- 
tary school of the third type which has seven 
one-year classes and at least five teachers. 

Pupils who complete the period of compulsory 
education and do not enter a secondary school, 
either general or vocational, are required to at- 
tend continuation schools (szkoty doksztatcajace) 
to the completion of the eighteenth year of age. 
Only the graduates of the seeond or third type of 
the elementary schools may enter the secondary 
school of general education (szkola ogélnok- 
sctateace) or a voeational school (szkota zawo- 


dowa). This gymnasium is divided into a four- 


1See: S. K. Turosienski, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1936, No. 14, 1937, Chapter I. 


year gymnasium (gimnazjum) and a ty 


lyceum (liceum). Each type is a elosed 


The gymnasium has the curriculum of gener 


education, which is practically the same 
the students who enter at the age of 
There are three types of vocational schoo 
of the lower type, which are either two 01 
years and specialize in practical edueatio: 
pentry, farming); (2) of the gymnasiun 
mostly four years (although there ar 
schools of two and three years) whose gradu 
in addition to practical training, also acquir 
basis of theoretico-practical knowledge; and 
the schools of vocational preparation (pr 
sobienia zawodowego) instrueting in the 
dations of vocational knowledge in om 
(they are mostly agricultural institutions 
The graduates of the secondary sch; 
general education complete their studi 
passing the so-called ‘small maturity ex 
tion,” which permits them to enter a ty 
lyceum as the highest type of the second 
or the second or third type of the vor 
school. The students entering a lyceum } 
at least sixteen years of age. These sch 
generally separate for boys and girls, 
many are coeducational. The graduates 
gymnasia of general education and of lyc 
enter one-year vocational schools in 01 
aequire the foundations of voeational know 
A special place in the Polish edueationa! 


ture is assigned to the school for the training ot 


teachers. The teachers of kindergartens () 
szkota) must graduate from a four-year s 
or a two-year lyceum. The teachers of ( 
tary schools are mostly educated in the 
year pedagogical lyeea as graduates of th: 
nasium of general education or in the 
pedagogical institutes based on the lyceun 
teachers of other schools either have a 
sional education or come from the institut 


higher learning. 





re, 
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th respect to the latter institutions, the law 
rch 11, 1932, had only a few general provi 
the more important of which related to re- 
ents for admission to diploma and degree 
But, in general, no substantial changes 
heen realized here. 
whole, a greater part of the planned 
effect. The first 
asses were opened in 1939. It is neces 
that the 
faced considerable difficulties after 


been put into 


S have 
remember in this connection 
state 

s, as it had to unify three different systems 
Austria, Russia 
the first task of the first school reform 


ed trom and Prussia. 
ind put into effect immediately after the 
War. 


d hence a more progressive group of 


But the results were not consider- 


teachers pressed the parliament, after 
ski’s coup d'état of 1926, for the passing 
school reform which we have outlined 
But the recent discussions indicate that 
the 
More and more voices are being 


s new reform has not fulfilled all 
in it. 
that the new type of the secondary school 
ostly the city pupils, while the village 
are unable to attend in large numbers 
e undeveloped net of elementary schools. 
s point to the overerowded curriculum and 
rent lack of general and useful knowl- 
tudents. Poland’s institutions of higher 
have eomplained bitterly about the 
obtained in the entrance examinations. 
neral publie is also asking for changes in 
educational spirit of the whole system, espe- 
from the national and religious standpoint, 
nting of more freedom to private schools 
form about 50 per cent. of all Poland’s 
), and the introduction of preparatory 
for gymnasia, especially for village chil- 
It has been also pointed out that the 
school is in its present form quite an 
ve institution not only for the state but 

r the parents. 

JOSEPH S. RouceK 
FSTRA COLLEGE, 


IEMPSTEAD, N,. Y. 


THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE IN 
EDUCATION 

DANCE and personnel services in the educa- 

institutions of the United States are rela- 

recent undertakings, and they are some- 
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times the objects of imperfect understanding and 
wide-spread misinterpretation. While it is true 
that counseling as a means of guidance has been 
practiced in some form or another, even in the 
most erass of educational endeavors and by the 
most primitive of educators, advice and direction 
based upon “behavior sampling” or tests and 
clinieal study, and aecomplished by individuals 
trained in the interpretation of the results of 
these procedures, has only recently been brought 
to the fore. To-day, however, a thorough and 
systematie personnel service is recommended as 
a necessary supplement to the other ways and 
means of edueation. 

Let us lend our attention briefly to a definition 
of guidance adapted from Warren.' Guidance 
is deseribed as the assistance of the individual, _ 
through the use of standardized proceedures and 
ascertained facts, to plan and pursue his educa- 
tion and life in light of his aptitudes, past 
achievements and interests, and we might add, 
also, in the light of attested and recognized 
values. This definition, as amended and finally 
stated, includes not only supervision, advice and 
direetion in educational progress and vocational 
preparation, but, in addition, the interpretation 
of the ethical and social features of life. <A large 
bill to be filled by the school, we may comment. 
But to what other agency might such responsi- 
bilities be wisely delegated? | 

It is very appropriate that guidance has de- 
veloped as one of the functions of edueation, 
and it is pertinent to recall the intimate rela 
tionship which exists between the two. This re- 
lationship can best be stated, perhaps, in terms 
of the common goal toward which both instrue- 
tion and guidanee strive. 

Edueation, broadly conceived, aims toward an 
understanding of the world and man, and, ulti- 
mately, at the adjustment of the individual to 
his worlds, both physical and social. One as- 
sumption which we make in striving toward this 
ideal is that the greater knowledge, general and 
specific, a man possesses, the more efficient he will 
There- 


fore, we offer a widely diversified basie ecurricu- 


be in making the required adjustments. 


lum in order that the child may be made ac- 
quainted with the fundamental skills (i.e., the 
three R’s), the world in which he lives, and the 

1H. C. Warren (editor), ‘‘Dictionary of Psy- 


chology.’’ New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934. 
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objects capable of esthetic appreciation. Later, 
field of the 


training is concentrated in some 
student’s choice or lot, and he becomes prepared 
ostensibly to gain his livelihood at some trade or 


protes ion. 
In the sense of the foregoing education has 


and is d 


y 
qaoing, 


But if the educational process 


done, a remarkably fine job of 
achieving its end. 
to funetion beyond this point, one impor- 
For 


CCase 


it being neglected. 


tant phase of its task is 
(and whether or not we wish 
to accept it), a When the 


child leaves his home and his sehool to, in the 


necessity 


this is, of 


competing world ! 


vernacular, make his own way, he is faced with 
a continuous struggle and competition, first with 
the natural forces (a physical struggle for ex- 


istence), and second with his fellowmen (a so- 


cial and psychological struggle—.e., competi- 
tion within his trade, profession or group). So 
long as the school merely offers a training ser- 
vice; discharges at graduation time a number 
of people widely separated in eapacities and 
leaves the all-important selective 


skills ; and 


procedures to the future, education is not attain- 
ing its aim. 

The boy, for example, possessed with meager 
abilities, graduated and thrust upon the world, 
is not prepared for life. He is not, by virtue 
scholastie re- 
This 
has been found to be especially true during such 
have been, 


of having met eertain minimum 


quirements, capable of adjusting himself. 
periods of unemployment as we 
and are, experiencing, when the competition is 
unusually strong and success in any field ada- 
mantine. The individual referred to in our il- 
lustration is doomed to disappointment and mal- 
adjustment; disillusioned by an edueation which 
held forth bright promises for all; ultimately an 
economic parasite, dependent upon his city, state 
or nation for maintenance and, at the same time, 
condemning it for its failure to give him all that 
This 


case, hypothetical as it may be in the present 


his education had suggested was waiting. 


instance, is not an infrequently encountered one. 
It is, unfortunately, a true accusation that edu- 
cation is aequainting and tantalizing its wards 
with worlds which many, because of their lack of 
aptitude or ability, can never hope to inhabit. 
The inevitable outcome is failure to adjust, dis- 
satisfaction with a relatively poorer lot in life 


and an attitude of intolerance. 
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The disparity between occupational choice and 
opportunity is well illustrated in a recent vo! 
by Bingham.? Here numerous comparisons ary 
made, such as the following: 
in a thousand indicated their desire to be phy- 


whereas 105 } Vs 
sicians, there were actually about 5 physicians 
per thousand workers; and, whereas 406 girls 
in a thousand hoped to be stenographers and 
typists, 103 workers per thousand were stenog- 
further, while few 


raphers or typists; 


] 


wanted to be elerical workers and  ¢lot} 


operators, in a thousand workers there 
128 clerical workers and eighty-eight clot! 
operators, and while few boys wished to fo 
such occupations as truck-driving, clerking 
store and retail sales, many workers per th 
sand were thus employed. The question 
confronts us—ean we expect satisfactory re 
ciliation of these faets and adjustment, under 
present conditions? 

Actually, it seems that it may be possible i 
edueation, working sincerely to wholly achiev 
its end, to obviate such circumstanees and con- 
ditions as have been cited. This is the funet 
of guidance and personnel services in the schoo!s 
to-day—to attempt to foresee and predict success 
or failure; to eater more adequately to individual 
differences in the school; to prevent the troubles 
resulting from misplacement as far as Is pos 
sible; and, above all, to plant the seeds ot 
quate adjustment and make that adjustment 
continuous process extending naturally into th 
individual’s occupational life. 

To-day many schools have adopted testing 
and guidance programs. In some instances th 
purposes are understood, the test batteries wise!) 
chosen, and the results put to practical use bj 
Not infrequently, however, tests ar 


schools 


counselors. 


o 


administered “because the better 
them’; they are ordered by untrained and litt) 
interested administrators with seant regard | 
their suitability; and once scored and recorded 
their reason for being is presumed to be fulfil! 
It is necessary, of course, not only that abilit 
be sampled, but that the test results be recogniz' 


in their true light not as an end, but as a means 
to that end. 


Whenever possible a professionally traine 
personnel worker should be employed; one Ww! 
2W. V. D. Bingham, ‘‘Aptitudes and Aptitud 


Testing,’’ pp. 107-108. New York: Har} 


Brothers, 1937. 
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he range and reliability of available tests 
ho can interpret the findings and offer in- 
attention to eduea- 
Stil, all too 
schools and school boards require that 


with 


suggestions 


nd occupational demands. 


qualifications be met by their subject-mat- 
hers, and, at the same time, they neglect 
vide in any manner whatsoever for the 
endence of the relatively more important 
» process which has its basis in guidance. 
for finaneial reasons, in some eases, and 
ise of ignoranee of this funetion of edu- 
n, in others, numerous schools will, for years 
fail to meet the demands for an ade- 
tate guidanee program. But the fact remains 
hat education, if it is to withstand (and reply 
-trably to) the attacks of its erities (and 
se crities become insistent as, paradoxically, 
th more universal and extended edueation, the 
creater becomes the frequency of maladjustment 
lissatisfaection), must make more adequate 
vision for effective pre-voeational and pre- 
essional selection and direction. 
Harlier in this diseussion it was intimated that 
basis of guidanee was to be found in the 
m of the clinical method and in the at- 
tempted understanding of the individual in light 
his needs and his accomplishments. It is un- 
rtunate that we often think of the clinical 
thod as dealing wholly with the pathological. 
course, is not actually the ease. The 
clinical method may be contrasted with the ex- 


such, of 


mental in edueation and psychology, in that 
experiment makes use of rigid control of con- 
ditions and manipulates a variable in question 
It is not possible for the 


he best advantage. 
guidance counselor to experiment a great deal. 
lle must take the individual as he finds him, 
try to understand him and then offer sugges- 
us which would appear to be helpful. 
This understanding of the student or indi- 
dual and offering of advice have as their bases 
three sources of information: the case history, 
It is ob- 
‘iy unnecessary to go into great detail in 
The case his- 


he interview and the results of tests. 


explanation of these foundations. 

"or “personal past” method has come to be 
well known and widely employed. Its applie- 
abuity to the guidance program is clear. The 
iterview, our second source of information 
about the subject, represents an effort to make 
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an analysis of and pass judgment on individual 
traits. Based situation, 
it has long been applied, though often uneriti- 


cally, in business, education, medicine and other 


upon a “face to face” 


In a sense interviews and tests, the third 
of our informational sources, are similar. They 
that seeks to 


The essential differ- 


fields. 


have a common purpose in each 
estimate individual ability. 
ence between them les in the fact that the test 
possesses far greater reliability and validity if 
properly chosen. Tests are primarily behavior 
samples. In testing we are attempting to obtain 
samples which are indicative of more extensive 
behavior. In employing tests in guidance work, 
therefore, two assumptions are made. First, we 
assume that it is possible to obtain valid samples 
of certain types of activity or conduet which 
may be used to predict subsequent behavior of a 
similar sort. The second assumption expresses 
the conviction that behavior is, in some instances 
at least, constant enough, or reliable enough, to 
enable the aforementioned prediction from lim- 
ited observations. 

Many tests have been developed and intro- 
dueed within the past thirty years which do have 
direct bearing upon individual success in a gen- 
eral or particular field. A classification from the 
standpoint of the guidance or personnel worker 
might inelude such major categories as (1) Gen- 
eral Aptitude Tests; (2) Special Aptitude Tests; 
(3) Achievement Tests; (4) Diagnostie Tests; 
(5) Adjustment Schedules; and (6) Interest In- 
ventories. Needless to say, the available mea- 
sures vary greatly in their respective reliabilities 
and validities. But wisely chosen ones will pro- 
vide effective guidance instruments. 

Up to the present an effort has been made in 
this discussion to indicate the need of guidance 
and the methods which are utilized in a earefully 
planned program. The next question which log- 
ically presents itself is; to what degree may we 
be optimistie of the results of guidance, or, ean 
we accomplish that which is proposed by gui- 
dance? No one, perhaps, is qualified to answer 
this inquiry, but it is certainly worthy of econ- 
sideration. 

First, let us recapitulate hurriedly. It 
been declared that one of the problems of fore- 


has 


most importance faced by the educator to-day is 
that of student guidance. Both in the secondary 


school and the college the significance of be 
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havior sampling and prediction therefrom has conveniently described capacities or traits 
come to be recognized as basic to the fulfilment man nature is far too complex for th 
of edueation’s goal, that is, the effective adjust- should not expect to find high agreem 
ment of the adult to his physical and social tween simple responses and success in 
environments. While in the past education may _ field—if we do find it, there is reason to 
have been satisfied to aeeept all comers, present that our results may be spurious. For 
them with certain factual materials and then ment, whether in the home, the schoo! 
thrust them upon the economies world, such a oceupation, is decidedly complex and is 
near-sighted view of school responsibility is not dent upon many factors which may bear 1 
tenable to-day. Adult life is seen more nearly — stant relationship to one another, eithe 

its true light as a competitive activity, and the same individual or among different 
the school is regarded as the ageney through viduals. So, perhaps, there is no reason | 
which the selective process ean best operate. for single and simple devices which wi 
Now, with available methods, to what extent ean our problents and be, individually, of hig! 
we accomplish the desired results of guidance? nostic valte either in the school or in 
This, it seems, is a most significant question. <This means that measures of each 0! 

Positive guidance (the accurate prediction of different traits must be developed ai 
suceess in a given edueational or occupational — interrelationships thoroughly studied ex) 
endeavor) has not yet been accomplished sue- tally. That is one of the tasks that edu 
cessfully on any large seale. A person can not and _ psychological research have und 
be told with any finality that he will sueeceed, Attempts are being made to devise aptitud 
or in what he will sueceed. Negative guidance, whereby an individual may be selected, 
on the other hand (the prediction of probable much for general academic and vocatior 
failure in certain lines of response or activity), so much as for particular subjects 
is possible to a greater extent. It is possible to  formances. Such measures are still in 
set, rather roughly, the lower limits of achieve- perfect stage—a stage of study, challe: 
ment. change. In general, we have found, 

The methods which are employed in our gui- “general aptitude” set the limits for succes: 
dance techniques are, then, admittedly far from work at a given task. But we need more t 
being perfect. With suitable tests of so-called intelligence quotients—we look toward 1 
“veneral intelligence” it has been possible to de-  manistie vocational and educational 
fine rather broadly the limits of achievement through the pooling of the results of 
in school. With tests of specialized aptitudes tests, expert opinion, personality inventories 
and abilities, prediction has been approximated _ terest inventories, ete. 

(usually negatively) in certain of the trades. With diligent research and study w: 

At present, however, it may be safely said that all probability, increasingly attain  successt 
no measuring instrument nor combination of prediction, increasingly make possible 
instruments can actually be thought of as capable attainment of educational ideals, and inc 
of foretelling individual success or failure really ingly enhance the probability that fui 
efficiently. dents and employees will be placed a 

Does this mean, then, that education and psy- to their respective abilities, thereby p: 
chology should give up their goal? No! It both for greater individual happiness 
merely indicates that suecess in a given academie greater social worth. 
subject, vocation or profession is probably not Davin G. Ky: 
determined by some one or few easily located and WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


NEWS OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES - the universities. He never spoke mo! 
SECRETARY OF EpucaTion Rust has made a A problem of the universities found expr 


speech sketching the future inner construetion of | in the demand for shortening the peri 
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tudy, as this previously has been done in 

edieal students. The universities should 
all their activities, including the plan 
The laying aside of final examinations 
This the see 


General exemption 


a temporary expedient. 
idmitted publicly. 
ool fees in the higher grades (i.e., gym- 
s not yet practicable. Secretary Rust 
furthermore to the necessity of closer 
ween seientifie preparation and practical 
in order to gain time the practical 
should be done, partly at least, at the 
theoretical studies. The secretary be- 
at through variety created thereby also 


Ab- 


n of the duration of studies would place 


ilts in studies eould be obtained. 


quirements also on the professors; they 
ibserve the students in person to form 
n of them. In sueh situation, said the 
, the university professors should think 
once of their publications and more of 
ng body of men, as he expressed himself. 
ersity professor should resolve now to 
her first of all (that is, not a researcher). 
result of the lack of aftergrowth, with 
these efforts are concerned in the long 
vuld act in three ways (1) abbreviate 

of study, (2) prolong the duration of 

: and (3) eonnect more closely theoret- 
practical training. The conference of 
aid down finally twelve “points for the 
the German universities,” which however 
: nothing not generally known or not con- 
n the preceding parts. Two points read: 
filment of the national tasks set for Ger- 
ience does not encroach on the freedom of 
tion and research, which is an essential 
and solid foundation of the Ger- 
versity and of its idea of science.” “The 


teristie 


socialist German university shall be the 


titution of higher learning of the German peo- 


These two points are sufficiently character- 
In this connection an utterance of the 
| student-leader, Dr. Scheel, is of interest. 
an influential position in university cir- 


hand, that the students could eventually look for 
their education at places other than the universi- 
ties, for instance at the so-ealled castles of order, 
i.e., Subleader training establishments of the na- 
The 


In the future admission 


tional socialist party. national student- 
leader actually said this. 
will be possible only through selection undertaken 
by the party. Furthermore, Dr. Scheel was in 
favor of German students studying abroad. He 
added that the students one encounters to-day at 
some foreign universities as representatives of 
the German student body are unsuited to repre 
sent the national socialist deportment and con- 
ception of the world. Therefore the number of 
German students abroad should be greatly in 
creased. 

The regulation of formal admission of an aea- 
demie lecturer into a faculty has already aequired 
anew form. The economie situation and the ab 
sence of aftergrowth of university professors as 
well as the new conditions created by the annexa- 
the Sudeten 


prompted the secretary to take these measures. 


tion of Austria and territory 
The regulations concerning the obtaining of a 
teaching post have undergone several important 
changes also as regards the economic security 
of the teachers. The obtaining of the teaching 
post is connected, besides the previous acquisition 
of the title “Dr. habil.,” with successful partiei- 
pation at a course of the national camp for fune- 
tionaries. In ease the dean granted the admis- 
sion to publie trial-instruction, the candidate has 
to make three one-hour lectures on three different 
days pertaining to his field of specialization; the 
subject of the lecture is chosen by the dean. 
This nearly corresponds to the procedure fol- 
lowed up to the present. In case of favorable 
decision, the seeretary of education having the 
sole right to decide, with the appointment as a 
teacher (as up to the present), the candidate is 
admitted to the status of functionary at the same 
time; this is new and is valuable economically to 
the young teachers. The teacher who formerly 
had no claims for éompensation for his teaching 


activity in Germany outside some income from 


le announeed before 700 student subleaders lectures (mostly an insignificant amount) be- 


e national student council reserves its de- comesafunetionary. The seeretary can appoint 


on the final form of the German university. as extraordinary professors teachers who distin- 
ed, one has to consider that universities and 


‘electual life ean not be changed as rapidly as 
er fi He gave clear warning, on the other 


euished themselves in instruction and research; 
this appointment, however, does not establish any 
claim on the state and especially does not justify 


1). 
it 1S, 
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any expectaney of a full professorship. The 
authorization to teach, which is conferred exactly 
defined, that is limited to a definite branch of 
medicine, can be broadened with the consent of 
the secretary; it can also be restricted by the see- 
retary in the interest of the university. An 
eventual changing of the university requires the 
consent of the seeretary. According to this new 
regulation all teachers appointed heretofore and 
extraordinary professors not in office have to 
make a motion for appointment; should they fail 
to do this, they lose their teaching authorization 
as of October 1, 1939. 

The question of academic aftergrowth is caus- 
ing more and more concern. There often is a 
lack of appropriate persons to fill important pro- 
fessorial chairs. The gap created through the 
elimination of so many university professors by 
the well-known proceedings of the last years ean 
not be filled by the present management of the 
German universities. A reeent book gives a 
typical example of this exigeney, as in ease of 
university professors of law, of no special im- 
portance, however. The author of this book, en- 
titled “The German Professor of Law,” is Pro- 
fessor Kisch, holder of a professorial chair at the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Berlin and 
in no way opposed to the present government. 
What he has to say therefore appears so much 
more significant. He speaks of “the very serious 
turn” of the problem of aftergrowth of univer- 
sity professors in the last years. There is a 
shortage of candidates, and at times the quality 
of aftergrowth leaves much to be desired. It is 
quite difficult, in many cases impossible, to find 
suitable talent for vacancies of professorial 
chairs. The faculties of law supposedly do not 
display any more the high quality they used to 
display. This situation is the result of the atti- 
tude of many influential groups with regard to 





university professorships. It is furthermor 
result of the method of selecting the young after 
growth, in which political consideratio: 

take part. Hence the future university tea: 





have to attend a training camp for functiona 
and “prove themselves” there, before they 
appointed. In this connection the president 
the national board of bar examinations also « 
plained about the failures at the final exar 
tions of legal studies and observed a “deplorab) 
lack of knowledge” in the most important fields 
a complaint already voiced by this office. 1 
also is generally characteristic. Many ot 
claims are perhaps more easily understood in ¢a; 
one knows how higher government circles t! 
about it. The secretary for propaganda, }) 
Goebbels, published an article recently under 
title of “The Intellectual” in which he expla 
the notion of “intellectualism.” To quot 
passages for the sake of illustration: “An int 
lectual is a man in whom civil valor is in invers 
ratio to knowledge acquired through studies. . 
This intellectual] is in reality an artificially hig! 
bred accumulation of knowledge. . . . These m 
represent to quite an extent those who said ‘ 
to national socialism and to the work 
‘Fiihrer’ (leader) at every election. . . . Ther 
no place in their black hearts for a great 
political passion.” And the national student 
leader, Dr. Scheel, recently said the following 
concerning the building up of student atter 
growth: “The aim is to produce a new ty} 
separated by a word from a former flabby in' 
lectualism.” After taking note of these utter 
ances coming from authoritative sources, ¢ 
understands better perhaps some of the proceed 
ings and complaints concerning the universit 

and naturally this eoneerns the physivians 
Berlin correspondence, Journal of the Amerwar 
Medical Association. 


REPORTS 


THE LIMITS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM! 


A MAJORITY of the public believe that a teach- 
er’s right to discuss controversial issues in the 

1 Digest of a Report of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom of the National Education Asso- 
ciation presented on July 5 to the Representative 
Assembly, San Francisco, California. Members of 
the committee are: Henry Lester Smith, Chairman, 
dean of the School of Edueation, Indiana Univer- 


classroom should be limited only by the dicta' 


of good taste and sound scholarship. Al! 





sity; William H. Kilpatrick, New York Cit} 
Greta Oppe, Ball High School, Galveston, | exas 
Rena B. Rockwell, chairman of the Academie Fr 
dom Committee of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Elmira, N. Y.; and Ruth West, head 
the department of social studies, Lewis an 
High School, Spokane, Wash. 
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me majority, 60 per cent., believe that there 

t the present time a sufficient lack of such 

, of teaching in publie education to make 

dvisable for state and national teachers’ 
zations to eampaign for it. 

\iost teachers agree with the first conelusion; 

ee with the second one—both conclusions 

after a survey of public opinion in 

tates, reported by a Committee on Aca- 

Freedom to the National Edueation Asso- 

holding its seventy-seventh annual con- 

in San Francisco this week. The com- 

‘had solicited and tabulated opinions from 

doctors, realtors, insurance agents and 


ther occupational groups as well as school 


| members and teachers. 
feachers and pubhe, generally, placed at the 
dangerous subjects to talk about in school 
rion, sex, polities and economics. The far- 
y a political edueation is, the more free- 
he teacher has to diseuss it, the survey dis- 
Only 7 per cent. of the respondents felt 
ernational polities is in the danger zone 
cussion; 14 per cent. felt that a teacher 
risk in introdueing consideration of na- 
political affairs; while 22 per cent. believe 
discussion of local politics is most likely 

teachers in hot water. 

It was the consensus of opinion that school 
d members, parents, school administrators 
ich groups are most active in denying or 


cting free classroom discussion. Sixteen per 


{ the school board members’ respondents 


admitted they were frequent offenders in 
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imposing sueh limitations. Other groups ae 
cused by smaller numbers of curbing freedom of 
teaching inelude patriotic societies and business 
organizations. 

Most respondents felt that there was need for 
greater academic freedom, and that, while few 
teachers actually lose their jobs or are disei- 
plined for introducing controversial questions in 
their classrooms, most teachers eseape such pun 
ishment only by soft-pedaling the discussion of 
these questions. 

Opinion regarding the free econduet of teachers 
outside the classroom was even more lenient than 
that regarding freedom of class. diseussion. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the respondents believed 
that teachers should be permitted to participate 
in any community activities they might choose. 

In general teachers, lawyers, young people and 
college graduates who expressed their opinions 
were willing to grant teachers somewhat more 
academie freedom than were school board mem 
bers, real estate and insurance men, older people 
and non-college graduates. Respondents who 
were brought up in cities or live in large com 
munities also seemed to have a slightly more 
liberal attitude than persons living in villages 
or those brought up on farms. 

The seven states chosen for the opinion survey 
of the Committee on Aeademie Freedom are: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Rhode Island and .Utah, the states 
selected by the United States employment service 
as containing a representative sampling of the 


working population of the 48 states. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PLACEMENT TESTS AND FRESHMAN 
WEEK 

IN the administration of the testing program 

ng freshman week the eriticism is often made 

t tests given during such a period are not true 


measures of the ability of the student. The con- 


on is based upon the assumption that the 

dent, during his first week on the campus, is 

‘tionally upset, rather dazed in making new 

(justments and eonsequently is not able to do 
t 


s bes 


on the examinations which are given as 


? 


part of the freshman week activities. If such 


tuation actually exists it would seem that the 


results of examinations given at this time are of 
no real value, and the giving of them is a waste 
of time and money. Such examinations ought 
not to be ineluded in freshman week activities 
but should be given later in the year. 

Since there does not seem to be published evi 
dence on the problem the author decided to inves 
tigate the problem loeally. During freshman 
week of the year 1938-39 the freshman class of 
165 members was given Form A of the Henmon 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability. This was one of 
three tests given to the freshmen along with the 
other typical activities of freshman week. Dur- 
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ing the winter 
the students were apparently adjusted to the 


ituation, Form B of the Henmon-Nelson 


quarter, five months later, when 


| 


college 


test was given to 90 of the group of 165 students 

had taken Form A. 
throughout the 

initial examination; that is, approximately each 

third student from the class of 165 arranged in 


These 90 cases were 


range of scores on the 


rank order according to the initial score was 
eliminated from the original group for the second 
It was desired that the entire range be 


The 


under conditions as nearly 


testing. 
administered 
identical with the 
The results of the 


shown in Table I. 


sampled. econd test Was 
as possible. 
experiment are 
TABLE I 
RESULIS OF Two TESTS OF 90 FRESHMEN ON THE 
HIENMON-NELSON TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Initial Testing 
Second Testing 


Difference 


score for the initial testing of the 
When these same 90 


freshmen were retested at a later period the mean 


The mean 
90 cases was 40.33 = .$7. 


score was 41.00 = .87. The inerease in the mean 
score shown by the second testing over the initial 


testing’ 1S 


effect. 


.67 of a point and might be due to 
The probable error of the dif- 
the difference is statisti- 


practice 
ference indicates that 
eally insignificant. 
The two sets of seores were correlated by the 
product-moment method. The coefficient of cor- 
relation was .87 * .016, indicating a rather high 


degree of agreement between the two sets of 
scores. 

The data were further analyzed by examining 
the individual scores. It was found that out of 
the 90 cases only eight individuals showed a dif- 
of 10 or more points below or above 
Each of these eight indi- 


whether 


terence 


their initial seore. 


viduals was interviewed to determine 


or not there were extraneous factors at work 
which might have effeeted the difference found in 
the second testing. The greatest difference was a 
drop ot 16 points for a girl who reported that 
she had been ill for several days previous to the 
second testing and that she approached the sec- 
indifferent attitude. 


Another individual showed a rise of 13 points on 


ond examination with an 


the second examination and reported that he had 


been fitted with glasses between the first and 
second testing. Another girl who showed a rise 
of 13 points reported that she felt nervous d ring 
the first examination and that she approached 
the second examination with no desire to do her 
best on the examination. The five other indi- 
viduals reported that as far as they could tel] 
the conditions under which they took the second 
examination were not significantly different from 
the first. 
SUMMARY 


The results of this study indicate that the eriti- 
cism that the tests given during freshman week 
are not good measures does not seem to be justi- 
fied. With conditions controlled as carefully as 
possible the second administration of the exami- 
nation yielded a mean score for this group of 
90 students only .67 of a point higher than that 
obtained from the original test given during 
freshman week, a difference perhaps due to the 
practice effect. In a few individual eases a 
possibility does appear that individual factors 
of adjustment might influence the performance 
of the student. These factors do not seem to be 
prevalent enough to affect significantly group 
performance. 

It appears justifiable to include the testing 
program as a part of freshman week activities, 
though further investigation is needed to confirm 
the results of this experiment. 

D. M. MAcKENZIE 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

MITCHELL, S. D. 
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